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JUSTIFIABLE WAR AS A “LESSER GOOD” 

in Eastern Orthodox Moral Tradition 

Alexander F. C. Webster 1 
I. Introduction 

The justifiable war tradition seems to be facing a frontal assault, or 
is, at least, under siege, by a growing cadre of Eastern Orthodox 
bishops and theologians. Although it enjoys an unbroken continu¬ 
ity from its origins in Old Testament Israel—precursor of the 
Church—through two millennia of Orthodox moral reflection 
and praxis as an aretaic (or virtue) tradition, justifiable war has been 
recast as a mere concession to human weakness and sin, a “lesser 
evil” than the alternative failure to resort to such unsavory military 
means in pursuit of justice. This has, in turn, created the spectacle 
of highly respected religious leaders of one of the venerable Chris¬ 
tian communities advocating what may be charitably dismissed as 
a “lesser morality.” 

The Orthodox proponents of the “lesser evil” approach to war 
do, indeed, constitute a formidable phalanx of noteworthies. To 
be sure, some appear to be more enamored of pacifist principles 
than the justifiable war tradition. Fr George Dragas, dean of Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology near Boston, repeats a 
familiar refrain: “There is no just war, no just violence, no just 
revenge or recompense, no just accumulation of wealth.” 2 Simi¬ 
larly, Dr Vassilios Giultsis, professor of Christian ethics at the 

1 This article is an expanded version of a paper originally presented at a conference at 
the University of Hull in England in June 2002 that will appear in an edited volume 
to be published in summer 2003 by Ashgate Press (UK). 

2 George Dragas, “Justice and Peace in the Orthodox Tradition,” in Gennadios 
Limouris (ed I), Justice y Peace and the Integrity of Creation: Insights From Orthodoxy 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 1990), 42. Hereafter this volume abbreviated as 
JPIC. 


3 
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University of Thessaloniki in Greece, expresses horror at the 
destructive magnitude of modern warfare, which, he asserts, 
“forces Orthodoxy to condemn in the strongest terms all the causes 
of war and means of destroying Gods gift of human life.” Giultsis 
also disdains the view that “accept(s) war and injustice as natural’ 
states of human society, and consequently a necessary evil.” 3 

But it is precisely the latter view that has become de rigueur 
among his colleagues. In May 1989, the forty Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians who gathered in Minsk (then in the U.S.S.R.) under the aus¬ 
pices of the politically left-wing World Council of Churches 
declared: “The Orthodox Church unreservedly condemns war as 
evil. Yet it also recognizes that in the defence of the innocent and 
the protection of one’s people from unjust attack, criminal activity 
and the overthrowing of oppression, it is sometimes necessary, with 
reluctance, to resort to arms.” 4 On March 7, 1991, when the deci¬ 
sive victory of the U.S.-led alliance in the Persian Gulf War was 
only a week behind them, the otherwise cautious, generally conser¬ 
vative Holy Synod of Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America 
(OCA) issued a surprising statement on that military operation. 
The OCA bishops insisted that what they called the “just war 
theory” (instead of the more common “justifiable war tradition” 
originally proposed by the late Princeton theologian, Paul Ramsey) 
“does not reflect our theological tradition,” because war may never 
be “theologically justified.” And yet they hastened to add, “[A] 
lesser evil must sometimes be chosen to resist a greater evil.” 5 

The OCA still appears quite squeamish about military opera¬ 
tions. On September 13, 2001, only two days after the terrorist 
attack on the World Trade Center in New York and the Pentagon in 
Arlington, VA, Metropolitan Theodosius and the Holy Synod of 
Bishops of the OCA asked their clergy to include among five peti¬ 
tions in the litany that follows the Gospel reading in the Orthodox 

3 Vassilios Giultsis, “An Ethical Approach to Justice and Peace,” in JPIC, 63, 38. 

4 “Orthodox Perspectives on Justice and Peace,” in JPIC, 17-18. 

5 Complete text in The Orthodox Church (monthly newspaper of the OCA): 27:5-6 
(May-June 1991), 4. 
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liturgical service a specific appeal “that the Lord our God may bring 
us speedily to victory.” In a special prayer to be recited on bended 
knees toward the end of the liturgy, each parish priest was to ask the 
Lord to “rise up to help us, and grant our Armed Forces in Your 
name to be victorious.” That prayer was to conclude with a doxol- 
ogy that began, “For You are the Protection, the Victory and the 
Salvation of those who hope on You ...” The benediction at the 
end of the liturgy was to include an unusual invocation of martyred 
soldier saints including George, Demetrios, Theodore Stratelates 
(“the General”), and Theodore the Recruit. The use of the imper¬ 
fect tense here is intentional, for those texts were radically revised in 
the next couple of weeks, owing to what a member of the staff at the 
OCA chancery in Syosset, NY, reported had been a “flurry of com¬ 
plaints from disgruntled priests.” In the September 20 version of 
the special prayers, all references to victory and the warrior saints 
mysteriously disappeared. The only hint of support for the armed 
forces of the United States was the following petition: “Again we 
pray for the President of our country..., for all civil authorities and 
the armed forces: that the Lord our God will bless them to protect 
and defend our land, and grant them wisdom and strength, sus¬ 
taining and guiding them in the days to come.” A week later, to this 
stripped down version of the petitions the OCA chancery added a 
reference to “our enemies, known and unknown: that the Lord our 
God would soften their hearts, stay their hands from base deeds, 
and free them from hatred and every violent passion.” 6 

Nor is the “mother” church of the OCA immune from such 
moral confusion. In a comprehensive statement on “The Basis 
of the Church’s Social Concept” issued in August 2000, the 
Moscow Patriarchate swings back and forth between militant 
Russian nationalism and patriotism, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, excessive caution about the military. Early in the statement, 
the Russian Orthodox bishops quote St Philaret, Patriarch of 

6 These texts are no longer available on the official OCA website on the Internet, but I 
have retained hardcopy downloaded from that website. 
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Moscow, who, during Napoleans invasion of Russia in 1813, 
exhorted the faithful: “If you avoid dying for the honour and free¬ 
dom of the Fatherland, you will die a criminal or a slave; die for the 
faith and the Fatherland and you will be granted life and a crown in 
heaven.” A few chapters later, however, the Russian Orthodox 
bishops offer a mixed message. First, they concede the following: 
“While recognizing war as evil, the Church does not prohibit her 
children from participating in hostilities if at stake is the security of 
their neighbors and the restoration of trampled justice. Then war is 
considered to be a necessary though undesirable means.” But then 
they make moral room for the measured pursuit of justice in war: 
“The Christian moral law deplores not the struggle with sin, not 
the use of force towards its bearer and not even taking another’s life 
in the last resort, but rather malice in the human heart and the 
desire to humiliate or destroy whosoever it may be. In this regard, 
the Church has a special concern for the military, trying to educate 
them for the faithfulness to lofty moral ideals.” 7 However, one 
must ask how can soldiers be educated in this way if their vocation 
is fundamentally evil? 

Finally, the most esteemed Orthodox moral theologian in the 
last half century has, by his own admission, experienced a pro¬ 
found metamorphosis in his moral reflections on the problems of 

7 “The Basis of the Church’s Social Concept” (Jubiliee Bishops’ Council of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, August 13—16, 2000, Moscow), II.2; VIIL2; VIII.4. 
ET by St Innocent / Firebird Videos, Audios & Books (available online at 
www.incommunion.org/resources/orthodox_church_and_society.asp). There is, 
to be sure, a surprising precedent for this statement. In a little but influential pam¬ 
phlet published in the middle of the First World War titled, The Christian Faith in 
War (Reprint edition; Jordanville, NY: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1973, pp. 11,12), 
Metropolitan Antony (Khrapovitsky) of Kiev and Galich also conceded, “War is an 
evil, but in the given case, and in the majority of Russian wars, a lesser evil than de¬ 
clining war and surrendering to the power of the barbarians either our holy home¬ 
land or the other Orthodox nations who are our brothers. ...” That bishop’s 
fundamental moral perspective was, however, uncharacteristically at once utilitar¬ 
ian and parochial: “ [I] n such situations the following question must be asked: which 
choice will produce the least harm and the greatest good for the Orthodox faith and 
one’s native people?” 
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war and peace. In a widely read article published as a book chapter 
in 1981, Fr StanleyS. Harakas, dean emeritus of Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology, declared, “The just war theory 
holds that war is an evil and seeks to make it less so.” 8 Five years 
later, he elaborated on this theme of war as “a necessary evil” in an 
essay titled, “The Teaching of Peace in the Fathers.” The Church 
Fathers in the Christian East, he contended, “rarely praised war, 
and to my knowledge, almost never called it ‘just’ or a moral good.” 
Following their example, then, the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
“cannot speak of a ‘good war,’ or even a ‘just war.”’ What Harakas 
termed the “peace ideal,” though not absolute pacifism, “contin¬ 
ued to remain normative and no theoretical efforts were made to 
make conduct of war into a positive norm.” 9 In his most recent 
contribution on this issue in the aftermath of the terrorist attacks in 
September 2001, Harakas expresses an extreme hostility toward 
military operations as thoroughly immoral and detestable, though 
sometimes necessary. He confidently proclaims that “Jesus’ teach¬ 
ing regarding the Kingdom of God excludes the idea and practice 
of war among nations,” owing, in particular, to “the awful killing, 
maiming, destruction, horror and evil which is war.” The task of 
the Church is “to constantly and persistently remind civil leaders 
that war—and terrorist war in particular—is an unacceptable alter¬ 
native in international relations.” And yet, he balances this quixotic 
advice by allowing realistically for the “necessary evil” of war 
“sometimes.” When a nation such as the United States of America 
cannot influence an aggressive enemy through peaceful means “to 
deal with us righteously,” the “most which we can do ... is to 
defend ourselves without seeking to harm the other beyond what is 
necessary to stop the attack.” To fail “to defend the innocent,” 
Harakas concedes, is “paradoxically consenting and contributing 

8 Stanley S. Harakas, “The Morality of War,” in Joseph J. Allen (ed.), Orthodox Syn¬ 
thesis: The Unity of Theological Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1981), 75. 

9 Reprinted in Stanley S. Harakas, Wholeness of Faith and Life: Orthodox Christian 
Ethics: Part One—Patristic Ethics (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
1999), 154, 157, 155. 
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to their extermination.” But he mitigates the value of that insight 
by adding that “war can never be our goal, [sic] it can only be a 
falling away from our goal for which repentance is the only 
appropriate response.” 10 Again, one must ask how can a nation 
conduct defensive military operations without having war— 
especially military victory—as a “goal”? 

These quotations highlight the lack of moral clarity and consis¬ 
tency that beset contemporary Orthodox bishops and theologians 
in their reflections on the morality of war—or, to be sure, the 
immorality of war according to an emerging consensus. This is 
what any Orthodox moral theologian must overcome who would 
argue that war may be engaged and conducted as a virtuous or righ¬ 
teous act, or at least as a “lesser good” instead of a lesser or necessary 
evil. The textual evidence is, however, so abundant that the task 
before us is hardly daunting. 

II. The Orthodox Justifiable War Trajectory in Outline 

Eastern Orthodox teaching on the morality of some wars forms 
one of only two “trajectories” through the entire multi-millennial 
history of the Church, beginning with the experience of ancient 
Israel as recorded in the Old Testament. The other trajectory 
is absolute pacifism, which a previous volume has explored in 
detail. 11 The justifiable war trajectory may be traced in the six types 
of textual sources that the Orthodox moral tradition comprises: 
Holy Scripture (that is, the complete Bible of the Church, includ¬ 
ing the “Septuagint” Greek version of the Old Testament—which 
remains normative for the Orthodox—and, of course, the New 
Testament); the writings of the Church Fathers from the first cen¬ 
tury through the entire Byzantine era that ended in AD 1453 with 

10 Stanley S. Harakas, “Thinking About Peace and War as Orthodox Christians,” 
Praxis (Quarterly Journal of the Department of Religious Education, Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Archdiocese of America), 3:1 (January, 2002), 28-29. 

11 Alexander F. C. Webster, The Pacifist Option: The Moral Argument Against War in 
Eastern Orthodox Theology (Lanham, MD: Rowman &C Littlefield Publishers (Inter¬ 
national Scholars Publications imprint), 1998. For an explanation of the concept of 
trajectory, see 59-62 
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the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks; canon law; 
hagiographic literature and the associated icons of the saints as nar¬ 
rative theology “in color and form”; devotional literature, which 
includes liturgical and hymnographic texts and a special type of 
spiritual writing focusing on ascetical or mystical themes; and the 
works of modern theologians and literary authors. We shall provide 
in this essay a few decisive examples of how each of these compo¬ 
nents allows for a moral perspective on some wars as at least a 
“lesser good.” 

A. Holy Scripture 

Orthodox Christians, like other Christians, as well as observant 
Jews, of course, and Muslims who respect the Bible, cannot avoid 
the disturbing presence of “holy wars” in the Old Testament. 
Whether intended as a sacrifice of non-Hebrews to ensure Yah- 
weh’s aid in battle or to purify the Hebrew community by eradicat¬ 
ing injustice and evil beyond the Jewish community, the 
“ban” {herein in Hebrew) enjoined Israel to kill all human beings— 
irrespective of age, sex, or non-combatant status—in its numerous 
wars of conquest and survival in Canaan. Such military campaigns 
of extermination appear, ironically, as “Yahwehs wars” in the origi¬ 
nal Hebrew text, for example, ofNum21:l4and 1 Sam 18:17. 12 

But the Old Testament is a rich tapestry of religious and moral 
traditions, especially in the Septuagint version that extends the 
revelatory history of Israel to the first century BC (and possibly even 
the first century AD), is a rich tapestry of religious and moral tradi¬ 
tions. Careful, critical, methodical exegesis can unravel from the 

12 The best recent study of the older holy war tradition and the emergent justifiable 
war in the Hebrew version of the Old Testament is Susan Niditch, War in the He - 
brew Bible: A Study in the Ethics of Violence (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993). For useful summaries of the various types of “ban,” see especially 28,33,77. 
Elsewhere I have argued that Eastern Orthodoxy has rejected the possibility of the 
“holy war” or “crusade” as intrinsically immoral. See Webster, The Pacifist Option , 
84-87, and, more recently, Alexander F. C. Webster, “Between Western Crusades 
and Islamic ‘Crescades,” in Jack Figel (ed.), Byzantine Christianity and Islam (East¬ 
ern Christian Publications, 2001), 149-66. 
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original strands of the “ban”—epitomized in the extreme divine 
command that appears in Deuteronomy 20—limitations on the 
means and targets of violence. This progressive moral tightening 
suggests a dynamic trajectory through ancient Israels history. 
According to this “salvation history,” God leads His people from 
the primitive barbarism of the captivity in Egypt to the more com¬ 
plex ethical civilization in the Maccabean period (2nd and 1st cen¬ 
turies BC) and on to the perfect holiness revealed by Jesus Christ in 
the New Testament gospels. 

What Jewish scholar Susan Niditch identifies as the “bardic” tra¬ 
dition in the Hebrew texts contains “the outlines of a just war code 
especially pertaining to jus in bello, a code of conduct shared by 
fighters on the same side and by enemies.” 13 In Judg 8:18-21, for 
example, Gideon reveals to the two kings of Midian whom he has 
captured that he would have allowed them to live if they had not 
killed two of his brothers. The issues here concern virtue rather 
than mere revenge—specifically fairness, reciprocity, and mutual 
honor in war, together with loyalty to family. The two Midian 
kings even exhort Gideon himself to slay them as a man of “valor” 
when his eldest son hesitates. Similarly heroic in style is the famil¬ 
iar encounter between young David and Goliath the giant 
Philistine in 1 Sam 17, and other passages such as the truce follow¬ 
ing the death of Asahel in 2 Sam 2:18-28 and the valiant deeds of 
Davids “mighty men” in 23:8-39. Niditch observes astutely, 
“[T]hese war portrayals reflect an idealization of combat, its vic¬ 
tors, and its motivations. In this way, war is glorified and made pal¬ 
atable, a game of sorts, a fair game, for the best man wins.” 14 

Another progressive strand is the ethical reworking of the older 
narrative in the books of 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, and 2 Kings by the 
editor who produced the books of 1 & 2 Chronicles. Though the 
latter still retains some of the unsavory features of the Israelites’ 
militaristic exploits and the wretched excesses of the “ban,” the 

13 Niditch, War in the Hebrew Bible, 103-4. 

14 Niditch, War in the Hebrew Bible, 105. 
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chronicler aspires to a more idealistic depiction of a decent, ethical, 
righteous leadership for Israel. 1 Chr 22:7-10 offers a poignant 
explanation as to why, in the earlier text found in 2 Sam 7:1-29, 
God did not allow David to build the temple in Jerusalem: he had 
shed too much blood in his wars. 2 Chr 28:9-11 imposes an obli¬ 
gation on the northern Kingdom of Israel to handle with respect 
and generosity of spirit the prisoners-of-war whom they had taken 
from the sister Kingdom of Judah, even returning them to their 
kin. (An earlier text in 2 Kg 6:22-33 goes even further, when the 
prophet Elisha demands that the non-Jewish Aramaean prisoners 
be feted as guests and sent home without harm.) 

The later texts found in 1-3 Maccabees (written originally in 
Greek and hence excluded from the Jewish Bible but not the Chris¬ 
tian Septuagint) round out this progressive Old Testament trajec¬ 
tory. These books perpetuate the emphasis on justifiable defensive 
war (rather than the older wars of conquest) sounded so distinctly 
in the post-exilic 4th century BC Hebrew book of Nehemiah. In 
the earlier text, Nehemiah encourages the Jews attempting to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem to overcome their fears of the local 
Gentile tribes opposed to their divine project: “Do not be afraid of 
them. Remember the Lord, who is great and terrible, and fight for 
your brethren, your sons, your daughters, your wives, and your 
homes” (Neh 4:14, RSV). The book of 1 Maccabees (ca. 140 BC) 
contains seven episodes that place additional limits on the conduct 
of war by Israel. 1 Macc 2:29-48 allows the Jews to engage in righ¬ 
teous self-defense even on the sabbath; 1 Macc 5:28, 35, 51 relate 
the killing of every male enemy, but not their women; 1 Macc 
5:55-62 enunciates a proto-principle of “legitimate authority” by 
making it clear that only the Hasmonean dynasty is called by God 
to lead Israel in battle; 1 Macc 5:67 depicts the personal defeat of 
some brave Jewish priests who fight unwisely and without proper 
divine sanction; and 1 Macc 13:43-48 reveals how Simon the high 
priest and commander of the Jews (d. 134 BC) spared and exiled all 
of the survivors of the siege of Gamara (Gaza in Greek). 

Perhaps the most dramatic instance of war as a moral good in the 
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Maccabean era occurs in 2 Macc 15:11-16. Confronting a power¬ 
ful army of the Seleucid King Demetrios I Soter led by the treacher¬ 
ous Nicanor, Judas Maccabeus (d. 160 BC), the most celebrated 
hero of the Hasmonean dynasty founded by his father Mattathias, 
tells his fellow Jews a dream, “a sort of vision,” (2 Macc 15:11, 
RSV) to inspire them in the coming battle: 

What he saw was this: Onias, who had been high priest, a no¬ 
ble and good man, of modest bearing and gentle manner, one 
who spoke fittingly and had been trained from childhood in 
all that belongs to excellence, was praying with outstretched 
hands, for the whole body of the Jews. Then likewise a man 
appeared, distinguished by his gray hair and dignity, and of 
marvelous majesty and authority. And Onias spoke, saying, 

“This is a man who loves the brethren and prays much for the 
people and the holy city, Jeremiah, the prophet of God.” Jere¬ 
miah stretched out his right hand and gave to Judas a golden 
sword, and as he gave it he addressed him thus: “Take this 
holy sword, a gift from God, with which you will strike down 
your adversaries.” (2 Macc 2:12-16) 

In a scene reminiscent of the English at Agincourt after King 
Henry Vs St Crispin’s day soliloquy in Shakespeare’s play, the nar¬ 
rative then describes the effect of this amazing story on the Jewish 
warriors: “Encouraged by the words of Judas, so noble and so effec¬ 
tive in arousing valor and awaking manliness in the souls of the 
young, they determined not to carry on a campaign but to attack 
bravely, and to decide the matter, by fighting hand to hand with all 
courage, because the city and the sanctuary and the temple were in 
danger” (2 Macc 12:17, RSV). 

Turning to the New Testament, we find the justifiable war tra¬ 
jectory much more difficult to detect amidst an abundance of texts 
that clearly reflect an absolute pacifist perspective. 15 It is necessary 
to avoid the temptation to mimic the popular use of a number of 
passages that are too vague or incidental to accommodate theories 
of the nature of war or the soldiers profession. Jesus’ parable about 


15 Webster, The Pacifist Option, 133—42. 
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the king preparing for war (Lk 14:31-33) is a simile that may not 
reveal anything about Jesus’ moral judgment of war. Similarly, the 
reply of St John the Baptizer to the soldiers who come to him for 
advice (Lk 3:14) need not imply an acceptance of their profession, 
especially if, as seems probable, they were Gentiles for whom the 
Jewish law was not binding. The use of military imagery is 
common in the epistles of St Paul, but caution is advised lest we 
read too much into such literary conceits. References to the “weap¬ 
ons of righteousness” (2 Cor 6:7; 10:5, RSV) or to fighting the 
“good fight of faith” (1 Tim 6:12, RSV) clearly designate the spiri¬ 
tual and not worldly variety. Other passages such as 1 Thess 5:8 and 
Eph 6:10-17 employ predominantly defensive armor—helmet, 
breastplate, shield, etc.—as metaphors for exhorting the Christians 
either to withstand the onslaughts of the devil or to continue in 
love and hope of salvation. The analogy in 2 Tim 2:3-4 to the pri¬ 
orities of the conventional soldier may reflect approval of his pro¬ 
fession, but it seems little more than a device for stressing the simi¬ 
lar sense of priorities expected of Christians. Jesus Himself appears 
to sanction the use of swords by His disciples in two rather perplex¬ 
ing passages, but again prudence dictates caution. In Mt 10:34 
(RSV), Jesus’ words seem plain enough: “I have not come to bring 
peace, but a sword.” But the presence of the word “division” in lieu 
of “sword” in the parallel passage in Lk 12:51 suggests that both 
versions were intended as metaphors: instead of an endorsement of 
violent warfare, the statement probably alludes to the adverse con¬ 
sequences that the disciples will experience from the world as 
a result of their faith and love. 16 The other gospel text is even 
more problematic. The two swords that Jesus deems sufficient in 
Lk 22:35—38 are undoubtedly symbolic of a deeper truth, but what 
is that truth? Although the two swords may represent the approval 
of the use of force by the disciples in self-defense, 17 the sheer 


16 Ignio Giordani, The Social Message of Jesus. Trans, by Alba I. Zizzamia (Boston: 
Daughters of St Paul, 1977), 340-41. 

17 Edward A. Ryan, “The Rejection of Military Service by the Early Christians,” Theo¬ 
logical Studies 13 (1952), 4-5. 
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inadequacy of two swords for proper resistance by a band of 
disciples leaves this interpretation without firm support. 

The same uncertainty obtains in several passages in which cen¬ 
turions or other Roman military officers enjoy a major or minor 
role. The hostile actions of soldiers toward Christ or Christians are 
quite evident in Mt 27:27, Mk 15:16, Lk 23:36, Jn 19:2-3, and 
Acts 12:2,6,18-19. Far more favorable impressions arise from the 
believing centurion in Mt 8:5-13 and Lk 7:1-10, Cornelius the 
centurion (Acts 10:1-48), the centurion at the Cross (Mt 27:54 
and parallels), and several centurions and a tribune who display a 
modicum of kindness to St Paul under arrest (Acts 21:31-40; 
22:25-26; 27:1-32). In light of the odious role of the Roman sol¬ 
diers in the crucifixion detail and in the subsequent persecution of 
Christians, it may appear strange that any decent military persons 
occasionally populate the New Testament. But these passages do 
not, in the aggregate, amount to a general assessment of the Roman 
military profession; what emerges from the vignettes is the individ¬ 
ual, personal character of the soldiers in question. The most that 
we could assert, based on the generally favorable images of soldiers 
in the Acts of the Apostles, is that its author—who also wrote the 
final version of the Gospel of St Luke—may have directed his evan¬ 
gelistic efforts in particular toward the pagan Roman government 
and its military. 18 

Four New Testament passages that may have profound relevance 
to the question of military service are Rom 13:1-7, Tit 3:1,1 Tim 
2:1-2, and 1 Pet 2:13-17. All of these parallel texts have been 
pressed into service on behalf of Christian collaboration with exist¬ 
ing socio-political orders. But it is safe to assert that these texts were 
never intended by St Paul or St Peter to provide blanket approval of 
governing authorities as abominable as German Nazis, Soviet 
Communists, or oppressive Muslim regimes, much less the worst 

18 John T. O’Rourke, “The Military in the NT,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 32 
(1970), 236. O’Rourke’s conclusion exceeds, however, the limitations of the texts, 
when he adds, “[T]his effort was directed with no view of the military having to 
abandon their careers.” 
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of the pagan Caesars. The most that we may conclude with some 
measure of confidence regarding the oft quoted passage in Romans 
is that St Paul does view the Roman government as directly, albeit 
unwittingly, serving the Lord’s divine purposes at least on occa¬ 
sion—it “does not bear the sword in vain” (Rom 13:4, RSV)—but 
only when the Roman authorities act in accordance with God’s 
judgment on good men and evil men. In this connection, it is 
worth mentioning a parallel instruction of the early 2nd century 
patristic text, Martyrdom of Polycarp 10.2: Christians ought to 
render honor to rulers except when it does themselves harm. 
Another Church Father, St Irenaios of Lyons, issued a similar 
injunction in his late 2nd century text, Against Heresies 5.24.2. 
St Paul thus regards even the pagan Roman state as worthy of the 
obedience and cooperation of Christians in certain specified cir¬ 
cumstances for the sake of “conscience”—a crucial qualification. 
And if the Apostle Paul intends by his use of the term “sword” 
either capital punishment or military might (or both) as moral 
goods, then it is also conceivable, though unlikely, that he con¬ 
dones military service by Christians for that state. In any case, if we 
may presume that St Paul wrote his epistle to the Romans around 
AD 55—that is, well before the Neronian persecution when the 
Apostle himself perished together with St Peter—then even 
St Paul’s conditional optimism about the potential good of the 
Roman government and military may have vanished. 

Each of the three parallel passages to Rom 13:1-7 may have a 
similar genesis in a particular crisis confronting the early Chris¬ 
tians. In each of these texts, to be sure, the Roman state, including 
the pagan emperor, fares rather well, but neither St Paul nor 
St Peter declares unequivocally that Rome is ipso facto ordained by 
God and worthy of unqualified obedience and military service by 
Christians. The implied antinomy between Church and empire 
allows for no more than a nuanced recognition of the potential 
value of the pagan empire and the military profession. 
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B. Patristic Writings 

The only Church Father of the ancient Church to achieve celebrity 
status as an original thinker on issues of war and peace among con¬ 
temporary Western religious and secular scholars is St Augustine of 
Hippo (d. ca. AD 430). The contribution of this North African 
bishop was indeed profound and need only be summarized here. 19 

St Augustine’s fundamental ethic may be characterized as a “tele¬ 
ology of theocentric love.” 20 Intentionality is the decisive standard 
for ethical judgment, and he redefines the classical category of 
virtue ( arete , or “excellence,” in Greek) in a peculiarly Christian 
manner as the perfect love of God, the supreme good. He effects 
the transition from this teleology to his justification of some wars 
in his discussions on what modern jurists might term justifiable 
homicide in his magnum opus, The City of God, a lesser treatise 
Against Faustus, and several key letters. St Augustine defines justice 
and injustice in relation to the propriety of means to ends. Thus, in 
the wars conducted by Moses according to the Old Testament, the 
prophets obedience to God’s providential commands determined 
their relative goodness. 21 The salient point here, and throughout 
his oeuvre, is the relativity of justice (hence Paul Ramsey’s astute 
preference for the neo-Augustinian term “justifiable war” in lieu of 
the more familiar “just war”). Human motives are usually quite 
mixed, and each person is both a “saint” and a “sinner” {simulsanc- 
tus etpeccator in his felicitous Latin phrase). In no way does the 

19 The secondary literature about St Augustine’s perspectives on the morality of war is 
quite extensive. The best attempt by a modern ethicist to evaluate his contribution 
remains the second chapter of Paul Ramsey, War and the Christian Conscience: How 
Shall Modem War Be ConductedJustly (Durham: Duke University Press, 1961). For 
a briefer analysis also see Alexander F. C. Webster, “Just War and Holy War: Two 
Case Studies in Comparative Christian Ethics,” Christian Scholar's Review 15:4 
(1986), 347-50, 364-66. 

20 George W. Forell, History of Christian Ethics. Vol. 1 (Minneapolis: Augusburg Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1979), 162. 

21 Contra Faustum 22:78. English translation: A Select Library ofNicene and Post-Ni- 
cene Fathers of the Christian Church . Vol. 4. Ed. by Philip SchafF and Henry Wace 
(2nd ser.; New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1896), 303. Hereafter 
this collection cited as NPNF with volume and page numbers. 
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great Latin bishop exult in the misery of war or soft-pedal its omni¬ 
presence in human history as the vanquished hope of peace on 
earth and a consequence of sin. The “wise man,” he avers, “if he 
remembers that he is a human being,... will rather lament the fact 
that he is faced with the necessity of waging just wars; for if they 
were not just, he would not have to engage in them, and conse¬ 
quently there would be no wars for a wise man. For it is the injus¬ 
tice of the opposing side that lays on the wise man the duty of 
waging wars .” 22 But victory in war providentially still goes to the 
“juster” side, and St Augustine does not shrink from assigning the 
moral description of “good” to that result: 

“Now when the victory goes to those who were fighting for 
the juster cause, can anyone doubt that the victory is a matter 
for rejoicing and the resulting peace is something to be de¬ 
sired? Those things are goods and undoubtedly they are gifts 
of God .” 23 

Another crucial element in St Augustine’s teleological approach 
to the morality of war is his differentiation of “the interior disposi¬ 
tion of the heart” from “the act which appears exteriorly .” 24 A 
Christian as an individual person has no right to kill even in self- 
defense, for killing another person betrays a sinful interior attach¬ 
ment to one’s own transitory life that excludes loving the enemy for 
the sake of God . 25 However, as a soldier of the community— 
which, by St Augustine’s time, was preeminently the Christianized 
Roman Empire—a Christian may kill. Such an outward act in obe¬ 
dience to divinely ordained political authority absolves the soldier 
of guilt and can be instrumental in assisting the enemy, in an act of 


22 De Civitate Dei 19:7. Hereafter cited as DCD. ET: Augustine, Concerning the City 
of God Against the Pagans . Trans. Henry Bettenson (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1976), 862. 

23 DCD 15.4 (ET: 600). 

24 Epistle 138. ET: St. Augustine, Letters . Vol. 3. Trans. Wilfrid Parsons (New York: 
Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1951), 46. 

25 Stanley Windass, Christianity Versus Violence: A Social and Historical Study of War 
and Christianity (London: Sheed and Ward, 1964), 24—25. 
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other-regarding love, to “yield to their own welfare”! 26 The only 
possible evil in a j ustifiable war is the sinful love of violence, cruelty, 
power, etc., that may still characterize the internal disposition of 
the individual soldier who fulfills, exteriorly, the mandate of “righ¬ 
teous retribution” to “correct or punish” the sins of the wicked 
against the community, while pursuing an ordered, or just, peace as 
“the desired end of war.” 27 Conversely, as long as the Christian sol¬ 
dier engages in combat and even killing of enemy soldiers on 
proper authority and without internal rancor, he does not contra¬ 
vene the teleology of theocentric love, but actually fulfills it by seek¬ 
ing and achieving retributive justice, a lesser virtue (in the Aristote¬ 
lian ethical tradition) in service of the ultimate Christian virtue of 
love. 28 

As influential as St Augustine has proved in the Western world, 
his impact on Eastern Orthodoxy has been minimal. Orthodoxy 
relies more heavily on the patristic patrimony of the Greek Fathers 
and those from the Near East, and so it is to them that we now turn. 

Only two Church Fathers before Emperor Constantine the 
Greats Edict of Milan in AD 313 regarded Christian participation 
in the Roman military as a morally acceptable occupation. St 
Clement of Rome, third in succession to the Apostle Peter as 
bishop of the imperial capital, acknowledges in his first epistle (in 
Greek) to the Church of Corinth around AD 96 the providential 
source and role of the Roman Empire and offers fervent prayer to 
God on its behalf. This is the context of his explicit admiration for 
“the discipline, readiness, and obedience” of “those who serve 
under generals” as a literal reference to the Roman army and not a 
mere metaphor for Christians and their bishops. The next sentence 
in the same passage makes this still clearer. Quoting a phrase from 
1 Cor 15:23 in the New Testament, St Clement compares the 
diversification of functions in both Church and military: “But 

26 Epistle 138. 

27 Contra Faustum 22.74 (NPNF 4:301); DCD 19.12, 15 (ET: 866, 875). 

28 Richard Shelby Hartigan, “Saint Augustine on War and Killing: The Problem of 
the Innocent,” Journal of the History of Ideas 27 (1966), 196-97. 
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‘each in his own rank’ carries out the orders of the emperor and of 
the generals.” 29 Such overt language is more than a rhetorical 
device and suggests that St Clement, notwithstanding the recent 
persecution of the Church under Emperor Domitian, must have 
been quite enamored of the efficiency, unity, and perhaps personal 
virtue of the very military that had been turned loose on the 
faithful. 

Clement of Alexandria’s few casual remarks are less ambiguous. 
From his vantage in Roman Egypt toward the end of the second 
century, he clearly accepts the active involvement of Christians in 
military life as a meritorious enterprise. In the Pedagogue he pro¬ 
poses the soldier, the sailor, and ruler as models for the modest dress 
of “the self-restrained man” and later comments on Lk 3:12-13 by 
observing that God “commands soldiers, through John, to be satis¬ 
fied with their pay and nothing besides.” 30 In his Exhortation to the 
Heathen, Clement may be encouraging military converts to remain 
in their profession instead of abandoning it, as his pacifist col¬ 
leagues would have insisted: “Has knowledge [i.e., gnosis, or the 
unique Christian revelation] taken hold of you while engaged in 
military service? Listen to the commander, who orders what is 
right.” 31 In an entire chapter in the Stromata (or “Miscellanies”), 
he certainly expresses fondness for Moses’ skill as a military leader 
in Old Testament Israel, which, he claims, the ancient Greeks “had 
the advantage of receiving from Moses.” In that same context, 
Clement also praises the virtues of military command in general, 
which Moses exemplified: 

29 1 Clement 37.3. ET: Cyril C. Richardson (ed. and trans.), Early Christian Fathers 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1970), 60, 61. 

30 Pedagogue 3.12.91. ET: Clement of Alexandria, Christ the Educator. Trans. Simon 
P. Wood (New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1954), 268. 

31 Exhortation to the Heathen 10:100.2. ET in Alexander Roberts and James Donald¬ 
son (eds.). The Ante-Nicene Fathers . Vol. 2 (American Reprint of the Edinburgh 
Edition; Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1975 re¬ 
print), 200. Hereafter this volume cited as ANF. The passage does, however, retain 
some ambiguity insofar as Clement may have preferred that soldier converts aban¬ 
don their previous obedience for a higher variety: the “commander” who is Christ. 
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Now, generalship involves three ideas: caution, enterprise, 
and the union of the two. And each of these consists of three 
things, acting as they do either by word, or by deeds, or by 
both together. And all of this can be accomplished either by 
persuasion, or by compulsion, or by inflicting harm in the 
way of taking vengeance on those who ought to be punished; 
and this either by doing what is right, or by telling what is un¬ 
true, or by telling what is true, or by adopting any of these 
means conjointly at the same time. 32 

To be sure, Clement sees the Christian journey as a dynamic pro¬ 
cess from lower “gnosis’ to higher, and hence from lesser virtue to 
greater and from lesser goods to higher. Warfare and the military 
life might be acceptable to him, but there is always the better way of 
peace. “For we do not train our women like Amazons to manliness 
in war,” he writes in the Stromata , “since we wish the men even to 
be peaceable.” 33 And earlier in the Pedagogue , Clement compares 
war unfavorably to peace: “We are educated not for war but for 
peace. In war there is need for much equipment, just as self-indul¬ 
gence craves an abundance. But peace and love, simple and plain 
blood sisters, do not need arms nor abundant supplies. Their nour¬ 
ishment is the Word, the Word whose leadership enlightens and 
educates, from whom we learn poverty and humility and all that 
goes with love of freedom and of mankind and of the good.” 34 

As is well known, the Pax Constantini brought the Church out 
of the catacombs and margins of Roman society into the hails of 
power. Politically and spiritually unshackled, numerous theolo¬ 
gians now freely expressed moral support for the military defense of 
the formerly hostile Empire, most spectacularly Lactantius of 
North Africa, whose metamorphosis from apocalyptic, sectarian, 
pacifist critic of the pagan Roman regime to champion of the impe¬ 
rial rule and conquests of Emperor Constantine the Great is virtu¬ 
ally breathtaking. Among the many Greek Fathers, St Basil the 

32 Stromata 1.24. ET in ANF 2:337. 

33 Stromata 4.8.61. ET in ANF 2:420. 

34 Pedagogue 1.12.99 (ET: 87-88). 
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Great (d. AD 379) stands out in particular for one brief letter to a 
soldier written a year before Basil died. Presented below in its 
entirety, it speaks for itself: 

I have many reasons for thanking God for mercies vouchsafed 
to me in my journey, but I count no blessing greater than the 
knowledge of your excellency [arete, or “virtue,” in the 
Greek], which has been permitted me by our good Lords 
mercy. I have learnt to know one who proves that even in a 
soldiers life it is possible to preserve the perfection of love to 
God, and that we must mark a Christian not by the style of 
his dress, but by the disposition of his soul. It was a great de¬ 
light to me to meet you; and now, whenever I remember you, 

I feel very glad. Play the man; be strong; strive to nourish and 
multiply love to God, that there may be given you by Him yet 
greater boons of blessing. I need no further proof that you re¬ 
member me; I have evidence in what you have done. 35 

Other Byzantine-era saints who endorsed war, at least on occa¬ 
sion, include St Photios the Great, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
whose letter to the Khan Boris-Michael of Bulgaria in the late ninth 
century assures him that bravery in battle adorns a good 
ruler (though not as much as kindness to his subjects), and 
St Theophylactos of Ochrid (now in Macedonia), whose pruden¬ 
tial advice for princes around AD 1085 urges that they, “while 
making peace, practice for war, exercising yourself constantly in 
preparation for every type of warfare.” 36 

One more Eastern Father warrants some scrutiny here: 
Aphrahat, author of the Syriac text known in English as Demon¬ 
strations , which was written on the Mesopotamian fringes of the 
Byzantine Empire around AD 336. The fifth section addresses war 

35 Epistle 106. ET: NPNF 8:186. 

36 The Homilies of Photios, Patriarch of Constantinople . Trans. Cyril Mangos (Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Studies, no. 3; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955); quote of 
Theophylactos in Joseph A. Munitz, S.J, “War and Peace Reflected in Some 
Byzantine Mirrors of Princes,” in Timothy S. Miller and John Nesbitt (eds.). Peace 
and War in Byzantium: Essays in Honor of George T. Dennis , S. J. (Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1995), 53. 
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and provides one of the few sustained arguments on this issue in all 
of Eastern patristic literature. 37 The text is heavily dependent on 
the apocalyptic imagery of the Old Testament book of Daniel, 
which it quotes frequently and from which it derives its framework 
for reconstructing the rise and fall of empires including Rome— 
the last and greatest of all. Aphrahat eagerly anticipates “the king¬ 
dom of King Messiah, Who will bring to nought the kingdom of 
this world, and He will rule for ever and ever.” Although Rome, the 
“fourth kingdom,” will be humbled as its predecessors were 
brought down according to Dan 2:34, Aphrahat has a high regard 
for the Romans as the “children of Esau,” who had benefited provi¬ 
dentially from the failure of the “sons of Jacob” (that is, the Israel¬ 
ites) to prosper in the kingdom that the Lord had originally given 
to them. He is confident that the Lord who often intervened in 
critical moments in the life of ancient Israel would now protect the 
“deposit” that He had entrusted to the Romans: “Therefore this 
Kingdom of the children of Esau shall not be delivered up into the 
hand of the hosts that are gathered together, that desire to go up 
against it ... [D]oubt not about it, that the Kingdom will not be 
conquered. For a mighty champion Whose name is Jesus shall 
come with power, and bearing as His armour all the power of the 
Kingdom.” 

That this was not merely a prophecy of the eternal security of the 
Church in language borrowed from the New Testament book of 
Revelation is unmistakably clear from the next few sentences. 
Aphrahat cites Lk 2:1—2 to indicate that, from His birth, Jesus “was 
enrolled amongst them” (that is, the Gentiles, or Romans). Then 
the Syrian Father declares: “And His standard abounds in that 
place, and they are clothed in His armour, and shall not be found 
wanting in war.” This obvious pledge of divine acceptance in war¬ 
time carried with it an implicit acceptance of warfare on behalf of 
the Kingdom. But who precisely are the Romans to whom this 

37 ET of the original Syriac text of Aphrahat’s Demonstrations in NPNF: 13:352-62. 
All quotations in the following paragraphs are taken from section 5 of that 
translation. 
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pledge is given? Are they pagan or Christian or both? Aphrahat 
avers that before the present Christian rulers—“in the years of the 
Kings that preceded these”—the empire (or “the beast”) was “sub¬ 
dued a little” in wars, “because the chiefs and kings who stood up at 
that time in the Kingdom of the children of Esau did not wish to 
lead with them to war the Man [that is, Jesus Christ] who was 
enrolled with them in the poll-tax.” Fortunately, God did not allow 
that “beast” to be slain, so that His eschatological plan of salvation 
for the world might unfold. But it was only the Christian empire, 
which engages in war in the name of and with the divine aid of 
Christ, that “shall not be found wanting in war.” This was a pro¬ 
phetic principle with far-reaching ramifications for the moral 
legitimacy of war for Christians. 

And yet Aphrahat mitigates the force of his own prophecy of the 
invincibility of the Christian Roman Empire in war. Citing several 
biblical passages that teach personal humility and the avoidance of 
self-glorification, Aphrahat issues a stern reminder that any earthly 
kingdom, even a Christian one, invariably exalts itself excessively 
and impiously, particularly through its military conquests: “For 
even if the forces shall go up and conquer, yet know that it is a chas¬ 
tisement of God; and though they conquer, they shall be con¬ 
demned in a righteous judgment. But yet be thou assured of this, 
that the beast shall be slain at its (appointed) time.” 

Thus the Christian Empire was still “the beast” at heart and would 
be properly overthrown in fulfillment of the divine plan of salvation. 
There was, for Aphrahat, something inherently unrighteous in 
military conquest that ultimately merits moral condemnation as a 
wretched excess, a disproportionate response to a grievance that 
requires instead a just or righteous response. This cautious, measured 
approach to justifiable war would become a hallmark of the best 
Christian reflections on the moral dilemma, both East and West. 

C. Canon Law 

Eusebios of Caesarea, a fourth-century Church historian and 
champion of Emperor Constantine the Great, foreshadowed the 
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dual canonical standard that would later prohibit all clergy from 
killing any human beings (in war or otherwise), while regulating 
the conditions under which laymen might serve in the military. 
Referring in his treatise, Demonstration of the Gospel, to two states 
of perfection that Christians may pursue, Eusebios continues: 

Two ways of life were thus given by the law of Christ to His 
Church. The one is above nature, and beyond common 
human living; it admits not marriage, child-bearing, prop¬ 
erty nor the possession of wealth, but wholly and perma¬ 
nently separate from the common customary life of 
mankind, it devotes itself to the service of God alone in its 
wealth of heavenly love! And they who enter on this course, 
appear to die to the life of mortals, to bear with them nothing 
earthly but their body, and in mind and spirit to have passed 
to heaven. Like some celestial beings they gaze upon human 
life, performing the duty of a priesthood to Almighty God for 
the whole race... Such then is the perfect form of the Chris¬ 
tian life. And the other more humble, more human, permits 
men to join in pure nuptials and to produce children, to un¬ 
dertake government, to give orders to soldiers fighting for 
right; it allows them to have minds for farming, for trade, and 
the other more secular interests as well as for religion; and it is 
for them that times of retreat and instruction, and days for 
hearing sacred things are set apart. And a kind of secondary 
grade of piety is attributed to them, giving just such help as 
such lives require, so that all men, whether Greeks or barbari¬ 
ans, have their part in the coming of salvation, and profit by 
the teaching of the Gospel. 38 

We could not ask for a more explicit statement of the pursuit of jus¬ 
tifiable war—albeit by Christian laymen alone—as a “lesser good. ” 
The rich canonical corpus of the Orthodox Church contains 
three canons and a novella (or “new law”) of Emperor Justinian the 
Great (d. AD 565) that allude briefly to Christian laymen in mili- 

38 Eusebios of Caesarea, Demonstration of the Gospel 1.8. ET in The Proof of the Gospel 
Being the Demonstrate Evangelica of Eusebius of Caesarea. Vol. 1. Trans. W. J. Ferrar 
(London: SPCK, 1920), 48-50. 
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tary service, as well as three canons that address the issue more 
directly. 39 Canon 12 of the First Ecumenical Council addresses a 
particular historical context—namely, Christian soldiers who had 
compromised their faith by serving under the militant pagan co- 
Emperor Licinius in his civil war against Emperor Constantine— 
that retains little relevance to our modern era, other than its 
implicit principle that Christian service depends on the moral and 
religious quality of an army and the government or state it purports 
to defend by force of arms. The other two canons are, however, 
profoundly significant in Orthodox moral tradition. 40 

Tucked almost inconspicuously in the body of canon 1 of 
St Athanasios the Great (d. AD 373) is a remarkable argument in 
defense of the exceptional nature of killing in war. To be sure, the 
renowned archbishop of Alexandria sent this letter to the monk 
Amun in AD 354 to help him deal with certain problems pertaining 
to sexual purity. But the small passage in question, intended obvi¬ 
ously as an analog to his argument, has endured far beyond its orig- 

39 These canons (or theological, moral, or administrative guidelines) number several 
hundred and include those produced by the bishops assembled at the seven Ecu¬ 
menical Councils of the ancient Church between AD 323 and AD 787, in addition to 
those approved at a subsequent council in the imperial capital of Constantinople in 
AD 861 (the so-called First & Second Constantinople Council) and those canons of 
earlier regional councils and those culled from the writings of various esteemed 
Church Fathers that were ratified at a special council that convened in AD 690 in 
Constantinople. The original Greek texts may be found in G. A. Ralles and M. 
Potles (eds.), Syntagma Ton Theion kai Ieron Kanonon (“The Order of the Divine 
and Holy Canons”). 6 vols. (Athens, 1852). This collection also intersperses among 
the texts the invaluable commentaries of three highly influential canon lawyers 
in twelfth century Byzantium: John Zonaras, Alexis Aristenos, and Theodore 
Balsamon. Also useful is the widely-used ET known as The Rudder [Pedalion in 
Greek], which contains valuable interpretations of each canon by St Nikodemos of 
the Holy Mountain, an eighteenth-century Greek Orthodox monk: Agapius and 
Nicodemus (eds. and comps.). The Rudder . Trans. D. Cummings (Chicago: The 
Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 1957). The canons that restrict the par¬ 
ticipation of the clergy in worldly or military affairs are analyzed in detail in Web¬ 
ster, The Pacifist Option , 165-81. 

40 The remainder of this section is an abridgement and updating of Alexander F. C. 
Webster, “The Canonical Validity of Military Service by Orthodox Christians,” 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 23:3 & 4 (Fall/Winter 1978), 271-76. 
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inal context and is rendered here in full: 

It is not lawful to murder, but in war [it is] both lawful and 
worthy of approval to destroy the adversaries. Thus at any 
rate, those who are bravest in war are also deemed worthy of 
great honors, and monuments of them are raised proclaiming 
their successes; so that the same thing, on the one hand, is not 
lawful according to some circumstances and at some times, 
but, on the other hand, according to some other circum¬ 
stances and opportunely it is permitted and possible. 41 

Among the commentaries, only The Rudder offers any serious 
interpretative observations. Its contention that this canon permits 
killing in war only against “enemies of the faith” may be a valid 
extrapolation, but it limits the rather indefinite use of the Greek 
term tonsantipolous (here translated as “adversaries”). St Athanasios 
may intend a more general validity of killing in war irrespective of 
the identity of the adversaries. The Rudder also contends that 
St Athanasios proffers this counsel as an example of how the same 
thing can be sometimes “good” and sometimes “evil.” 42 Such a pre¬ 
sumption, if correct, bears a striking formal parallel to the classic 
statement of St Maximos the Confessor in the seventh century that 
“nothing among creatures is evil except misuse.” 43 An act may in 
itself be one that is morally neutral—that is, intrinsically neither 
good nor evil—but requires a personal intention in order for it to 
acquire moral value. 44 On this interpretation, killing in war could, 
under certain conditions, be a lawful act with a good intention or 
goal (telos in Greek), such as the defense of innocent and otherwise 
defenseless persons in the community from aggression or the pro¬ 
tection of the honor of the Church from desecration. We might 
wish to add to St Maximos’ conditions that the war in question 

41 The ET is my own based on the Greek original in Ralles and Poties, Syntagma 4.69. 

42 Rudder, 762. 

43 St Maximos the Confessor, The Four Centuries of Charity . Trans. Polycarp 
Sherwood (Ancient Christian Writers, no. 21; Westminster, MD: 1933), 173-74. 
[The quotation is from part 3 section 4 in the Greek original.] 

44 St Maximos, Four Centuries 2.36-37 (ET: 160). 
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have a decisive, salutary, foreseeable effect such as preservation of 
the commonwealth from foreign conquest, since the concept of 
intentionality is notoriously susceptible to abuse and ought to 
apply only to those acts capable of sustaining a noble intention. In 
light of this parallel, St Athanasios’ canon may be interpreted as 
sanctioning some wars as moral goods, or at least not evils. 

The other canon that we shall consider looms even larger in 
Orthodox moral tradition. Canon 13 of St Basil the Great (actually 
his Epistle 188.13 to Amphilokios around AD 374) reads as follows: 
“Our fathers did not reckon as murders the murders in wars, it seems 
to me, giving a pardon to those who defend themselves on behalf of 
moderation and piety. But perhaps it is well to advise that they 
abstain from the [holy] communion for only three years, since their 
hands are not clean.” 45 Among the “fathers’ to whom he refers, St 
Basil assuredly has in mind St Athanasios’ canon discussed above, as 
well as oral tradition or other texts perhaps no longer extant. Several 
points of contrast with St Athanasios’ canon warrant mention. 

First, St Basil explicitly provides a particular condition for the 
traditional justification for killing in war: the defense of piety and 
moderation (or order). Not only does this sharpen the vagueness of 
St Athanasios’ “adversaries”; it also furnishes an authoritative guide 
for conduct in war in keeping with St Maximos’ emphasis on 
intentionality. Thus the Byzantine canonist Balsamon concurs 
with St Basil’s allowance for the defense of “the faithful about to be 
taken prisoner” by infidels in a given war. 46 And The Rudder, in its 
commentary on this canon, boldly outlines the result of pacifism in 
the face of external threats such as the Byzantines eventually had to 
endure after the conquest by the Muslim Ottoman Turks in AD 
1453: “For, if once the barbarians and infidels should succeed in 
gaining the upper hand, neither piety will be left, since they disre¬ 
gard it and seek to establish their own wicked faith and bad belief, 
nor sobriety and maintenance of honor, seeing that their victory 

45 The ET is my own based on the Greek original in Ralies and Potles, Syntagma 4.131. 

46 Ralies and Potles, Syntagma 4.132-33. 
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would be followed by many instances of violation and ravishment 
of young women and young men.” 47 

Second, the suggested penance entails refraining from receiving 
the “holy mysteries” (or “sacrament” in Western Christian par¬ 
lance) of the Body and Blood of Christ, but not expulsion from the 
Church altogether or reduction to the status of catechumen. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the Byzantine canonists Zonaras and Balsamon regard 
this penance, respectively, as excessive and irrelevant. Zonaras 
views even a three-year excommunication from the holy myster¬ 
ies—in contrast to twenty years for murder and even ten for having 
or performing an abortion—as unfairly burdensome and an 
unbearable punishment for Christians who perform so noble a ser¬ 
vice as defense of faith and empire. For Christian soldiers, particu¬ 
larly the bravest, would never be able to partake of the most pre¬ 
cious thing in Orthodox liturgical life throughout their entire 
military careers, owing to the frequency of wars. 48 In a much less 
defiant tone, Balsamon coolly (and erroneously, we might add) 
asserts that this canon is inoperative, or truly moot, because the sol¬ 
diers are too frequently busy with warfare and the task of destroy¬ 
ing enemies to happen to partake of the holy mysteries. 49 

Third, the recommended penance is clearly intended by St Basil, 
as The Rudder observes, as “an advisory and indecisive suggestion” 
rather than a definitive canonical requirement. 50 Zonaras feels 
confident that in opposing the penance he is not violating an 
injunction. 51 To be sure, the fourteenth century Byzantine canon¬ 
ist, Matthew Blastares, provides a dissident counterpoint to his 
predecessors based primarily on his neo-Augustinian understand¬ 
ing of the complex “closeness of human virtuous actions to evil.” 
Killing in war is rooted in “freely chosen passions of transgression,” 
which require purification through penance “to melt away the filth 

47 Rudder, 801. 

48 Ralles and Podes, Syntagma 4.131-32. 

49 Ralles and Podes, Syntagma 4.132-33. 

50 Rudder, 801-2. 

51 Ralles and Podes, Syntagma 4.131. 
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that clings to their [that is, soldiers’] way of life.” And yet even 
Blastares acknowledges—together with St Basil, whose Epistle 
106, as we have seen above, extols the exemplary virtue of a particu¬ 
lar soldier—the good dimension of some warfare, when he asks, 
“[F]or what might be a more worthy reason for praise than to 
defend on behalf of chastity and piety?” 52 

D. Hagiography 

The stylized written accounts of the lives (vitae in the scholarly 
community’s preferred Latin) and activities {acta in Latin) of the 
thousands of Orthodox saints proclaimed officially by the Church 
constitute a fourth source of the Orthodox moral tradition of war 
as a “lesser good.” A previous study has analyzed the moral signifi¬ 
cance of those “exceptional saints” who offer an absolute pacifist 
witness, but their company is easily surpassed by the number of 
saints who engage in or bless certain military operations as righ¬ 
teous or good acts. 53 On both sides of this moral divide, these gen¬ 
erally embellished literary creations share a common theological 
and social purpose: the proclamation of spiritual and moral ideals 
for the edification and encouragement of all the Orthodox faithful, 
whether highly educated or theologically unsophisticated. 

Among the dozens of ancient military martyrs who served as 
Christian soldiers in the pagan Roman army until faced with the 
dilemma of openly professing paganism or their faith in Christ, 
several are especially revered by the Orthodox faithful. 

St George, a Syrian Christian from birth and a tribune (equiva- 

52 For an excellent analysis of Blastares’ dissident interpretation of the canon, see Pat¬ 
rick Viscuso, “Christian Participation in Warfare: A Byzantine View,” in Miller and 
Nesbitt, Peace and War in Byzantium> 33-40. The ET of Blastares’ comments is 
Viscuso’s. The original Greek texts may be found in Ralles and Potles, Syntagma 
6.489-90. Another episode wherein St Basil’s “advice” was promulgated literally 
and boldly occurred during the reign of Emperor Phokas (AD 963-69). For more 
details, see Webster, “Canonical Validity,” 276. 

53 Webster, The Pacifist Option y 183-95. The remainder of this section in the present 
essay is a revision and updating of portions of Alexander F. C. Webster, “Varieties of 
Christian Military Saints: From Martyrs Under Caesar to Warrior Princes,” 5VTQ 
24:1 (1980), 3-35. 
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lent to a modern lieutenant colonel) of a famous regiment, was, 
because of his courage in battle, promoted to the rank of general by 
Emperor Diocletian toward the end of the third century. Only 
when he is certain that the emperors new purge of Christians 
cannot be stopped by other means does he take the dramatic step of 
resistance that leads to his execution. He refuses to sacrifice to the 
pagan gods and is summarily imprisoned, tortured, and killed. 54 
Icons of St George usually depict him in full Roman military uni¬ 
form astride a white horse and lancing a dragon, a typical icono- 
graphic symbol of Satan. He is, like the other soldier saints, also 
popularly regarded by Orthodox Christians as a fervent intercessor 
before the throne of God and a supernatural protector in time of 
war. In one miracle story in the Miracles of Saint George, the great 
martyr is invoked by Leontios, a soldier whose son George is about 
to fight in the Byzantine army against the Bulgarians after war had 
begun in AD 913. The prayer of Leontios before an icon of 
St George is probably prototypical of the invocations that were 
(and still may be) addressed to other soldier saints as well: “To thee, 
Great Martyr Saint George, we entrust our only son, whom we 
called by thy name out of love for thee! Be to him a guide on the 
way, a guardian in battle, and return him to us safe and sound, so 
that, having been blessed by thee according to our faith, we may by 
many good works ever glorify thy solicitude and care for us.” 55 

The acta of St Procopios that appears in an eighteenth century 
collection by St Nikodemos of the Holy Mountain portray him as a 
devout pagan named Neanian whom Emperor Diocletian 
appointed “Duke” of Egypt for the purpose of persecuting the 
Christians in that province. But after he hears the voice of Christ 
and a second miraculous confrontation, Neanian waxes hopeful 

54 A standard legendary version of his vita may be found in an ET of a Russian 
menologion (collection of vitae arranged by month of celebration): The Passion and 
Miracles of the Great Martyr and Victorious Wonderworker Saint George (Jordan- 
ville, NY: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1976), esp. 2-4. 

5 5 The Passions and the Miracles of the Great Martyr and Victorious Wonderworker Saint 
George , 26. 
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enough as a nascent follower of Christ to invoke His aid during a 
battle in Alexandria with a barbarian tribe. Eventually forced to 
sacrifice to the gods, Neanian removes his armor and refuses to 
offer sacrifice, knowing the dire consequence of his action. 56 
St Procopios is the only saint, in addition to the Virgin Mary, 
whose name is invoked as an intercessor at the end of the Byzantine 
Orthodox rite of matrimony. 

According to the acta of St Demetrios ofThessalonike, a favorite 
saint of the Greek Orthodox, the soldier pretends to be an idolater 
until Emperor Maximillian names him stratelates (“general”) of 
the armies of Thessaly at the beginning of the fourth century. 
Thereafter, General Demetrios openly professes his Christianity 
and suffers imprisonment for his witness. The immediate cause of 
his death is, however, most unusual even for acta or vitae with pre¬ 
sumably little historical content. He blesses a certain Nestor (also 
later canonized as a saint) in his jail cell, who, despite his diminu¬ 
tive size, manages to defeat a pagan giant named Lyaios by killing 
him in combat in the arena. (The parallel to the boy David slaying 
the giant Philistine Goliath was not lost on the ancient Orthodox.) 
The emperor orders Demetrios put to death, when he learns that 
his general was instrumental in the death of his champion. 57 What 
commends this popular hagiographic narrative to generations of 
Orthodox faithful is precisely the captivating drama of the saint s 
personal moral decision. When compelled, at length, to choose 
between fidelity to Christ and loyalty to the pagan emperor whom 
he previously served without question, Demetrios the Roman gen¬ 
eral casts his lot with the “soldiers” of Christ and consequently for¬ 
feits his command and his life. And yet he maintains his vocation as 
a combatant against injustice—by proxy, to be sure, but in an 
unmistakably violent setting. Unlike his counterpart, St George, 
the great soldier-martyr ofThessalonike is often depicted in icons 
astride a horse while lancing an enemy soldier lying prostrate near 

56 ET of text in Michael James Fochios (trans.), For the Glory ofthe Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit: History of Eastern Orthodox Saints ( Baltimore: Phanari Publications), 147—48. 

57 ET of text in Fochios, For the Glory , 17-19. 
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his horse. That an act of such violence can adorn a sacred image 
leaves no doubt that the Church regards Demetrios’ profession— 
and his role in particular—as worthy of veneration. 58 

More historically reliable but of equal moral significance are the 
instances when saints bless or comfort military commanders or even 
exhort them to victory. In the early sixth century vita of St Daniel the 
Stylite (d. AD 493), a rumor of a possible attack on Alexandria by the 
Vandal Genseric moves St Daniel to assure Emperor Leo I that there 
is no danger. The emperor should still decide for himself whether to 
send an army, in which case “the God, Whom I adore, will both pre¬ 
serve your Piety unhurt and will strengthen those who are sent 
against the enemies of the Empire.” 59 Similarly, in the seventh cen¬ 
tury vita of St Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613 AD) the saint gives a pro¬ 
phetic blessing to Domnitziolos (nephew of Emperor Phokas) who 
had been dispatched with an army to confront the invading Persians. 
When Domnitziolos learns that the Lazi meanwhile had raided 
Cappadocia, he beseeches the holy man to pray for him and to advise 
him concerning the military situation. Exercising this profound privi¬ 
lege of so many Orthodox saints, St Theodore assures him that the 
Lazi will pose no problem but that the war against the Persians will 
proceed differendy: “[Y]ou are going to experience great trials and 
conflicts, but I commend you to God and to his holy martyr George 
to keep you from harm. When these dangers beset you, you will 
remember my prayer and God will rescue you from your great peril.” 60 
In fulfillment of this prophecy, Domnitziolos’ army is slaughtered by 
the Persians, but he himself escapes after calling upon the prayers of St 

58 Often depicted in icons in full Roman armor and bearing swords or lances is St Mi¬ 
chael the Archangel as the “captain of the heavenly host” in the war against Satan 
and his minions (according to Rev 12:7-9) and protector of Christians (as he was of 
ancient Israel, according to Dan 12:1), as well as the Old Testament prophet and 
military commander, Joshua, and numerous other ancient soldier-martyrs and war¬ 
rior princes of Russia, Serbia, and Romania. 

59 Quoted in The Life and Works of Our Holy Father , St Daniel the Stylite , 56. ET in 
Three Byzantine Saints . Trans. Elizabeth Dawes and Norman H. Baynes (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1948), 40. 

60 Quoted in The Life of St Theodore ofSykeon y 120. ETin Three Byzantine Saints, 169. 
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Theodore to intercede with the Lord. A more hopeful prophecy ofvic- 
tory occurs in a twelfth century Slavic vita of St Methodios (d. AD 
885) that probably derives from a ninth century vita from Bulgaria. 
While Prince Sventopluk of Moravia wages an unsuccessful military 
campaign against “the heathens,” St Methodios sends to him a mes¬ 
sage with the following proposition: “If you make a vow to spend the 
feast day of Peter with me, together with your warriors, I believe in 
God that He will hand them over to you forthwith.” 61 The hagiogra- 
pher hastens to add that this came to pass. 

Perhaps the best known example of an unabashed exhortation to 
military victory by an Orthodox Christian saint appears in an early 
fifteenth-century vita by Epiphanius the Wise tided, The Life , Acts, 
and Miracles of Our Blessed and Holy Father Sergius ofRadonezh (d. AD 
1392). When the Grand Duke Dmitry discovers that another inva¬ 
sion of Russia by Khan Mamai of the Muslim Tatars is imminent, he 
consults the holy Russian ascetic, who, “bestowing on him his bless¬ 
ing, and strengthened by prayer, said to him, ‘It behooveth you, lord, 
to have a care for the lives of the flock committed to you by God. Go 
forth against the heathens; and upheld by the strong arm of God, con¬ 
quer; and return to your country sound in health, and glorify God 
with loud praise.” Later, shortly before the forces of Dmitry and the 
Khan clash, a courier arrives in the camp of the Russian commander 
with a new message of assurance from St Sergius: “Be in no doubt, 
lord; go forward with faith and confront the enemy’s ferocity; and fear 
not, for God will be on your side.” 62 The eventual victory by the Rus¬ 
sian army certainly helped St Sergius’ reputation as a prophet and 
national saint, and it also served to implant firmly in the memory of 
the Russian Orthodox Church the decisive encouragement and sup¬ 
port for the Grand Duke and his army that the saint had provided at a 
crucial moment in the nation’s history. This spectacular episode was, 

61 Quoted in Commemoration and Life of Our Blessed Father and Teacher Methodius, 
Archbishop of Moravia, 11.5 (unpublished ET by Prof. Ihor Sevcenko of Harvard 
University, 21). 

62 ET in Serge A. Zenkovsky (ed. and trans.), Medieval Russia’s Epics, Chronicles, and 
Tales (2d. ed.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1974), 284. 
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however, only the latest in a long series that validated, according to 
George Fedotov, an emerging Russian commitment to “the idea of a 
just war.” That entailed a specific focus on causation: “Defensive war 
is always justified, and to defend ones ‘heritage’ is not only the right of 
a prince but also his duty towards the inhabitants of his lands.” 63 

There are numerous vitae of another category of soldier saint— 
the warrior prince—among the historic Orthodox nations in the 
Balkans, particularly Serbia, as well as Western lands such as Anglo- 
Saxon England and Norway before the schism between East and 
West in AD 1054. 64 Although one ought not speak too confidently 
about an archetypal vita that represents the fullest expression of a 
type of saint or a specific genre of hagiography, the vitae of St Alexan¬ 
der Nevsky (d. AD 1263) come closest to the ideal of the regal warrior 
saint. A fifteenth century vita in the Second Pskovian Chronicle has 
the unusual heroic title of Tale of the Life and Courage ofthe Pious and 
Great Prince Alexander. A recent translator, S. A. Zenkovsky of 
Vanderbilt University, suggests that the “original version of this vita 
was apparently written as a military tale by one of the warriors of his 
household who witnessed Alexanders last years of life.” This legend¬ 
ary text, known as a skazanie in Russian (in contrast to the simpler 
ecclesiastical zhitiya, or vita), was then rewritten later.in the thir¬ 
teenth century by a cleric from the town of Vladimir who displaced 
some of the references to ancient and Byzantine heroic figures with 
biblical names and inserted numerous scriptural motifs and pas¬ 
sages, the biblical quotes serving variously as panegyrics to St Alexan- 


63 G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind —Vol. 2: Collected Works (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1966), 175. 

64 Perhaps the most profound in a prosaic collection of vitae of Serbian warrior princes 
and other saints is that of St. Lazar (d. AD 1389), last tsar of the medieval Serbian 
kingdom. His vita includes the great national defeat on the plains of Kosovo Polje 
and the cruel death of the tsar at the hands of the Ottoman Turkish conquerors. 
With a sense of deep pathos, the hagiographer observes that St. Lazar and his be¬ 
nighted army “fought bravely for Cross and freedom.” See The Life of the Saint and 
Most Blessed Martyr , Tsar Lazar, Ruler of the Serbian Land , in Voyeslav Yanich and 
C. Patrick Hankey, Lives of the Serbian Saints (London: SPCK, 1921), 74. 
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der or quotations attributed to him. 65 The result is an idealized por¬ 
trayal of a prince of the northern region of Novgorod, interspersed 
with certain clearly historical facts, which remains a living tribute to 
the leader who saved Russia, in turn, from conquest by the aggressive 
crusaders from the Roman Catholic West and from total subjuga¬ 
tion to the Mongol Golden Horde that had already conquered 
Kyivan Rus’. His strategy and methods were, in those two missions, 
extraordinarily different and reveal the depths of St Alexander s cour¬ 
age and wisdom. 

The strong, forceful language describing the campaigns against 
the Teutonic Knights and Lithuanians is most intriguing. The use of 
verbs and phrases such as razed, hanged, taken prisoner, cam¬ 
paigned, to show them, captured, liberated, destroyed, cut to pieces, 
to defeat, killed, captured, jeered, and “attaching them to the tails of 
their horses” illustrates in no uncertain terms how the indignant tar¬ 
gets of foreign aggression defend themselves. For the hagiographer 
such vivid expressions engender an abiding respect for the saints 
“great glory.” But they are juxtaposed to very different descriptions. 
Whereas St Alexander accepts the challenge of the Roman Catholic 
crusaders and meets them on the battlefield in AD 1240 and 1242, 
his posture toward the Mongol Khan, whose vastly superior occupa¬ 
tion forces ruled much of Russia as an appanage state, is one of defer¬ 
ence, respect, even humility. St Alexander becomes an ambassador of 
good will on behalf of his beleaguered people. Even after this prince 
of Novgorod becomes in AD 1252 the Great Prince of Vladimir and 
All Russia, he “went to the Khan and beseeched him not to drive his 
[Russian] people into misery.” 66 Although this image of the great 
victor over the Western invaders humbling himself before the infidel 
Khan may have disturbed the hagiographer, whose concept of glory 
was clearly shaped more by triumph than failure, the hagiographer 
still faithfully recorded this unexpected detail of the saints life. He 
cast it in the best possible light, though, by assimilating it to a passage 

65 Zenkovsky, Medieval Russia’s Epics, Chronicles , and Tales y 224—25. An ET of the text 
itself appears in 225-36. 

66 Zenkovsky, Medieval Russia's Epics , Chronicles , and Tales , 233 
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that he (incorrectly, to be sure) attributed to the Old Testament 
prophecy of Isaiah, which purportedly praises princes who are 
“quiet, friendly, meek and peaceful,... and hospitable to those who 
come to him from other lands.” 67 

In his vita, St Alexander is the quintessential just prince and 
righteous warrior. The Teutonic Knights, Swedes, and Mongols 
may have come to Russia as conquerors, but St Alexander and his 
fellow Russians—at least at this juncture in their national his¬ 
tory—have no military purpose in mind other than defending 
their motherland from unwanted invasions. The most eloquent 
statement of the justice of purely defensive military action on 
behalf of an entire people occurs before the Battle of Neva, when 
St Alexander prays in tears before the altar of the Church of Hagia 
Sophia: “Glorious and Just Lord, Great and Powerful God, God 
Eternal, who created heaven and earth, and who determined the 
boundaries of the peoples: Thou commandest people to live with¬ 
out oppressing other countries.” Then, as he remembers a passage 
from the Old Testament book of Psalms, he declared: “O Lord, 
judge those who offended me. Smite those who set themselves 
against me and come to my aid with arms and shields.” 68 

So why, then, was Alexander, Prince of Novgorod, canonized in 
AD 1380 by the same Russian Orthodox Church whose precursor 
in Kyivan Rus’ had already formally recognized as saints two 
eleventh-century princes—Boris and Gleb—whose greatest spiri¬ 
tual feat was their pacifist nonresistance to their murderous brother 
Sviatopolk? Russia and Ukraine together boast a proportionately 
higher number of princes who have been canonized, especially 
those who defended their Orthodox faith and people, than most 
other regions of Christendom, save perhaps Serbia. St Alexander 
Nevsky was certainly celebrated for his spectacular military victo¬ 
ries against the invaders from the West, and for his charismatic 
leadership and bravery in battle. But the true moral meaning of his 

67 Quoted in Zenkovsky, Medieval Russia’s Epics, Chronicles, and Tales , 228. 

68 Zenkovsky, Medieval Russia’s Epics » Chronicles, and Tales , 227. 
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life lay not in glorious triumph alone. The actual history of this 
prince is marked by extreme pathos. When this hero of the earlier 
victories resorts to personal pleading and submission to the Khan 
and vigorously opposes any desperate acts of resistance and rebel¬ 
lion by his own people, most Russians apparently accuse him of 
cowardice and heap calumny and insults upon him and his name. 
Few realize how his intercessions with the Khan have spared them 
untold horrors from the ruthless Mongols. Few realize that their 
wise prince has heeded the timeless counsel of Qoheleth the 
Preacher in the Old Testament book of Ecclesiastes: “For every¬ 
thing there is a season, and a time for every matter under heaven”— 
specifically “a time to love and a time to hate; a time for war, and a 
time for peace” (Ecdes 3:1,8, RS V). St Alexander died at the age of 
42 from too much strain, practically crucified by his own people. 
But his reputation was resurrected, when the people finally realized 
that a genuine saint had been in their midst, a courageous soldier 
and brilliant diplomat, a spiritual and moral giant who walked the 
earth as the closest approximation to the ideal Orthodox prince 
that the faithful could ever hope to lead them. 

E. Devotional Texts 

Eastern Orthodoxy has, from its inception as the New Testament 
Church, developed an extraordinarily rich liturgical and hymno- 
graphic tradition in accordance with the ancient Latin principle of 
lex orandi lex credendi est (“the rule of prayer is the rule of belief”). 
The worship experience informs and shapes Orthodox theological 
and moral doctrine at least as much as the converse. 69 That experi¬ 
ence yields some weighty evidence for the justifiable war trajectory 
as a lesser good. 

Appeals for “peace” seem to abound in Orthodox worship. The 
regular daily and weekly liturgical cycles include sets of petitions 

69 It Has become a commonplace for Orthodox Christians to define “Orthodox” ety¬ 
mologically as a compound of two ancient Greek words: the adjective orthos (“cor¬ 
rect”) and either the noun doxa (“glory” or “worship”) or the infinitive dokein (“to 
think”)—hence “correct worship” or “correct thinking.” 
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(usually chanted by a deacon, or, if a deacon is not present, by the 
higher order of presbyter or priest) that begin with invocations 
such as the following: “In peace let us pray to the Lord,” or “Again 
and again in peace let us pray to the Lord.” The priest (or bishop, if 
he is present) occasionally blesses the congregation while intoning 
the phrase, “Peace be with you.” Toward the end of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy of St John Chrysostom, the primary liturgical service of the 
Church offered on Sunday mornings and feast days, the priest bids 
the congregation, “Let us depart in peace.” 

But that same Divine Liturgy also includes a petition (repeated 
several times) on behalf of the head of state (emperor, king, or presi¬ 
dent), the government (or civil or public authorities, depending on 
the translation), and “our armed forces everywhere.” In the Divine 
Liturgy of St Basil, an earlier, longer version of the usual Sunday lit¬ 
urgy, which is still celebrated on ten occasions each year, the prayer 
of intercession that the priest recites quietly at the altar after the 
consecration of the bread and wine as the Body and Blood of Christ 
includes language that seems to entail a hope for righteous public 
officials and warriors: 

Remember, O Lord, this country and all civil authorities; 
grant them a secure and lasting peace; speak good things into 
their hearts concerning Thy Church and all Thy people, that 
we, in their tranquility, may lead a calm and peaceful life in all 
godliness and sanctity. Remember, O Lord, every principality 
and authority; our brothers who serve in the government and 
the armed forces. Preserve the good in goodness, and make 
the evil be good by Thy goodness. 70 

Turning to the variable hymns that adorn the various feasts and 
seasons of the church year, we find a surprising amount of militaris¬ 
tic imagery often juxtaposed with word images of peace, mercy, 
humility, suffering, and martyrdom. 

The hymnography for the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross on September 14 (one of twelve “great feasts” eclipsed in 

70 Service Books of the Orthodox Church. Vol. 2 (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhon’s Semi¬ 
nary Press, 1984), 58. 
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import only by Pascha, or “Easter” in the west) is redolent of such 
military typologies. In its original Greek text, the troparion 
hymn—the key signature hymn of the day—prays for the victory 
of the Byzantine emperor over the “barbarians.” Here’s how that 
hymn would be translated into English: “O Lord, save thy people, 
and bless thine inheritance. Grant victories to the emperor [basileus 
in Greek] over the barbarians, and preserve thy habitation with thy 
Cross.” To be sure, the post-imperial era has witnessed a spiritualiz¬ 
ing of that text, so that now it usually implores the Lord to grant 
victories to “the Orthodox Christians over their adversary”—that 
is, Satan. But other hymns from the office of the Holy Cross retain 
their original bellicosity. Moses and Joshua are depicted as anti¬ 
types of Christ on the Cross immediately before their military vic¬ 
tories against the Canaanite enemies of Israel. The second sticheron 
hymn at the lamp-lighting psalms for great vespers begins: “Moses 
prefigured thee, O precious Cross, when he stretched out his hands 
on high and put Amalek the tyrant to flight.” 71 A sessional hymn 
after the megalynarion during matins begins: “In times past Joshua, 
the son of Nun, stretched out his arms crosswise, O my Saviour, 
mystically prefiguring the sign of the Cross: and the sun stood still 
until he had defeated the enemy that resisted Thee, O God.” 72 The 
first canticle for matins credits attributes the Emperor Constant¬ 
ine’s military triumphs to the Cross: “Heaven showed the Cross as a 
sign of victory to Constantine, the holy king and defender of the 
faith. Through it the proud insolence ofhis enemies was cast down, 
deceit was overthrown, and the divine faith was spread to the ends 
of the earth. Therefore let us sing to Christ our God, for He has 
been glorified.” 73 And the kontakion hymn for the feast (or second 
signature hymn) extends this martial spirit to the present: “Make 
the Orthodox people [originally “our faithful kings” or “emperor” 


71 Text in The Festal Menaion. Trans. Mother Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos 
Ware (London: Faber & Faber, 1977), 133. Hereafter cited as FM. The biblical 
event is narrated in Ex 17:10-14. 

72 Text in FM, 142. The biblical event is narrated in Josh 10:12-13. 

73 Text in FM, 143. 
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in Greek] glad in Thy strength, giving them victory over their ene¬ 
mies: may Thy Cross assist them in battle, weapon of peace and 
unconquerable ensign of victory.” 74 

Similarly, the hymnography for the third Sunday in Great 
Lent—also dedicated to the Holy Cross—contains military 
images. The second sticheron hymn at the lamp-lighting psalms for 
great vespers poetically lauds the Holy Cross: “Thou art an invinci¬ 
ble weapon, an unbroken stronghold; thou are the victory of kings 
and the glory of priests.” 75 The penultimate hymn in the same 
sequence concludes an appeal to Christ as follows: “Take pity of 
Thy people in distress, for Thou alone art longsufifering. Rise up 
and fight against our enemies in Thine almighty power.” 76 And the 
penultimate hymn in the aposticha for great vespers clearly calls for 
military victory: 

O Lord who hast helped gentle David in the combat and en¬ 
abled him to overcome the Philistine, come to the aid of 
Thine Orthodox people, and by the weapon of the Cross cast 
down our enemies. In Thy compassion show us Thy mercy as 
of old, and make them know in truth that Thou art God, and 
that we who put our trust in Thee shall conquer. At the con¬ 
stant intercession of Thy most pure Mother, grant us Thy 
great mercy. 77 

One more hymn warrants analysis as perhaps the most counter¬ 
intuitive of all. The kontakion hymn for the Great Feast of the 
Annunciation (March 25, which is, either coincidentally or provi¬ 
dentially, also celebrated in Greece as the national Independence 
Day from Ottoman Turkish domination) refers to the Virgin Mary 
in specifically militaristic language formerly applied in the Old 
Testament to the Archangel Michael: “To thee, O Theotokos 
[‘Mother of God’], victorious leader of triumphant hosts, we thy 

74 Text in FM, 148. 

75 Text in The Lenten Triodion. Trans. Mother Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos 
Ware (London: Faber & Faber, 1984), 334. Hereafter cited as LT 

76 Text in LT, 335- 

77 Text in LT, 336. 
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people, delivered from calamity, offer hymns of thanksgiving. In 
thine invincible power, keep us free from every peril, that we may 
cry to thee: ‘Hail, thou Bride unwedded.’ 78 This hymn also serves 
as a frequent refrain in the special akathist matins usually offered in 
honor of the Virgin Mary on the Fridays in Great Lent. The refer¬ 
ence to deliverance in the hymn has an historical antecedent. In AD 
626, after an unsuccessful siege of Byzantium by the pagan Avars, 
Patriarch Sergios I of Constantinople led the faithful in a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Theotokos that included the hymn for the first 
time. 79 The victory of the Byzantine army was attributed to her 
intercession with her divine Son, and the kontakion hymn and 
akathist matins to the Theotokos became standard liturgical prac¬ 
tice throughout the Church in the Byzantine Empire and its suc¬ 
cessor kingdoms in the Balkans and the east Slavic lands. In the 
latter, in particular, devotion to the Theotokos as heavenly patron 
of the imperial armed forces was perhaps unequaled. There’s a tell¬ 
ing scene in Lev Tolstoy’s epic novel, War and Peace., when the pro¬ 
tagonist Pierre stumbles upon a procession of Russian troops and 
Orthodox clergy before the Battle of Borodino in 1812. A huge 
“wonder-working” icon of the Theotokos is in their midst, borne 
aloft by soldiers and officers. “This was,” Tolstoy narrates, “the 
ikon which had been brought away from Smolensk, and had ever 
since followed the army.” During the Te Deum service for that 
particular battalion—the twentieth that day apparently—as the 
chanters sing to the Theotokos, “Verily we all take refuge in Thee, 
as in a steadfast bulwark and defence,” General Kutuzof himself, 
future hero of Russia against Napolean’s invasion, approaches and 
reverences the icon with great piety. 80 

Unfortunately, the historical contexts and original meanings of 
these liturgical and hymnographic texts are conveniently down- 

78 Text in FM, 453-54. 

79 “Akathistos Hymn/* in Alexander P. Kazhdan (ed.), Oxford Dictionary of Byzan¬ 
tium. Vol. 1 (New York: Oxford University Press), 1991), 44. 

80 Lev Tolstoi, War and Peace. Vol. 3. Trans. Nathan Haskell Dole. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, Publishers, 1889), 210, 211, 
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played or even rejected by those—for example, the disgruntled 
OCA clergy who lobbied for the removal of “victory” from the 
prayers and petitions following the September 11 atrocities—who 
prefer to restrict the warfare in question to internal, spiritual war 
against demonic temptation. 

What cannot be so cavalierly spiritualized are the specific prayer 
services in time of war and the liturgical rites of blessing for military 
personnel and weapons. In the section on “general calamities” in 
the Book of Needs (actually a multi-volume series for the Orthodox 
clergy that contains special prayers, prayer services, blessings, and 
sacramental rites), there is a “Molieben to the Lord God Sung in 
Time of War Against Adversaries Fighting Against Us.” The 
troparion and kontakion of the Holy Cross that we examined above 
figure prominently in this service. A theotokion hymn implores the 
“All-hymned Theotokos” to “make firm the habitation of the 
Orthodox and save our leaders whom thou hast commanded to 
govern us. Grant them victory from Heaven, for thou hast given 
birth unto God ...” The hymns in the canon of canticles refer 
repeatedly to Old Testament military victories by Moses, Joshua, 
David, and Samson over the enemies of Israel as precedents for the 
Lord now to “grant victory over them that govern us over all adver¬ 
saries who have risen against us.” Even the epistle text, Heb 11:32- 
34; 12:1-2, fits the occasion perfectly: the Old Testament heroes 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, David, and Samuel “through 
faith conquered kingdoms, enforced justice,... became mighty in 
war, put foreign armies to flight” (RSV). In one set of petitions the 
deacon calls upon the Lord, obviously without mincing words, to 
let “the nations who have fallen against Thine inheritance and 
defiled Thy Holy Church... be assailed by Thy tempests and shake 
them with Thy wrath; fill their faces with dishonor; let them be put 
to shame and troubled forever; let them be disgraced; and by the 
power of Thy judgment let their pride be destroyed.” Finally, a long 
prayer recited by the priest toward the end of the service reprises the 
hostility toward the enemy: “Rise up to our help and set to naught 
the evil counsels purposed against us by the evil ones. Judge them 
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that affront us and defeat them that war against us, and turn their 
impious boldness into fear and flight.” Then the prayer immedi¬ 
ately accentuates the positive: “But grant unto our godfearing 
armies that hope in Thee great boldness and courage to drive 
onward and overtake them, and to defeat them in Thy Name. And 
unto them that Thou hast judged to lay down their lives for Faith 
and Country, forgive them their trespasses, and in the day of Thy 
righteous reckoning grant them incorrupt crowns.” 81 The crowns 
are a standard image for the heavenly rewards of faithful and holy 
martyrs. 

In the Russian Orthodox tradition, in particular, a special 
memorial service for Orthodox warriors is scheduled each year on 
August 29, the feast of the beheading of St John the Baptizer, one of 
the most beloved of New Testament saints in the Orthodox world. 
One petition summons the congregation to pray for “the repose, 
tranquillity and blessed memory of the ever-memorable servants of 
God, the Orthodox Warriors who have valiantly contended: and 
for all who have laid down their life in battle for the Faith and the 
Fatherland.” The canon of canticles for Orthodox warriors who 
have fallen in battle echoes this acknowledgement of their valor 
and noble Christ-like sacrifice. The chanters lead the faithful in 
praying for “those who have wrought valiant deeds,” “those who 
have served thee [the Lord] for thy Holy Church with all their 
hearts, and have borne thy yoke upon their shoulders,” “those who 
have perished in battle for the sake of thy Holy Church,” and “thy 
servants who have suffered for thy Holy Church and the Father- 
land.” 82 Nowhere in either this service or the previous one is there 
so much as a hint that the work of those soldiers is evil or sinful. On 

81 Text in The Great Book of Needs (Expanded and Supplemented) —Vol. 4: Services of 
Supplication (Moliebens) (South Canaan, PA: St. Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 1999), 
130-50, esp. 132,135,140,145,149. This collection is called Euchologion in Greek 
and Trebnik in Slavonic. 

82 Texts in Isabel Florence Hapgood (comp, and trans.), Service Book of the Holy Or¬ 
thodox-Catholic Apostolic Church (5th rev. ed.; Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Antiochian 
Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of New York and All North America, 1975), 439, 
449, 450,452. 
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the contrary, these rites clearly extol the virtues of the fighting men 
who risk their own lives for Church and homeland. 

One more text will furnish a fitting conclusion to this section of 
the paper, especially because it has drawn the ire of the Orthodox 
Peace Fellowship (OPF), a mostly pacifist, international associa¬ 
tion based in The Netherlands. A recent documentary collection 
compiled by two OPF activists, Hildo Bos and Jim Forest, includes 
an English translation of a service for the blessing of weapons that 
appears in a Serbian edition of the Book of Needs published in Kosovo 
in 1993. After the usual preliminary prayers, the rubrics call for the 
bishop or priest to read the following prayer ‘over the weapons”: 

Lord our God, God of powers, powerful in strength, strong 
in battle, you once gave miraculous strength to your child 
David granting him victory over his opponent the blas¬ 
phemer Goliath. Mercifully accept our humble prayer. Send 
your heavenly blessing over these weapons (naming each 
weapon). Give force and strength that they may protect your 
holy Church, the poor and the widows, and your holy inheri¬ 
tance on earth, and make it horrible and terrible to any en¬ 
emy army, and grant victory to your people for your glory, for 
you are our strength and protection and we sign praise to 
your glory, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, now and ever, and to 
the ages of ages. Amen. 

The bishop or priest then sprinkles the weapons with blessed water, 
invoking the blessing of the Triune God “upon these weapons and 
those who carry them, for the protection of the truth of Christ.” 
Finally, the bishop or priest blesses “the soldiers carrying the weap¬ 
ons” and exhorts them: “Be brave and let your heart be stronger 
and win victory over your enemies, trusting in God, in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” The concluding rubrics—“This 
is the way to bless sword and sable”—lead the OPF activists to con¬ 
cede that this text, though not usually included in contemporary 
editions of the Book of Needs published by the various Orthodox 
Churches in the world, seems to reflect an ancient usage and “an 
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established ecclesiastical custom.” What the OPF activists find so 
disquieting, however, the mainstream Orthodox justifiable war 
trajectory deems quite compatible with morality and worthy of a 
blessing. 

E Modern Theology and Literature 

The final component of Orthodox moral tradition, though the 
least authoritative for a religious community that generally prefers 
the time-tested wisdom of the “ancients” over the opinions of the 
“moderns,” provides additional textual testimony for justifiable 
war as a moral good instead of an evil. 

Recently canonized Serbian Orthodox bishop St Nikolai Veli- 
mirovich (d. AD 1956) reflected his nations martial spirit in many 
of his writings. In a Russian Orthodox emigre periodical published 
in Paris in 1929, he offered the following thoughts: 

War is one of the tools in the hands of God, as well as peace. 

War is a poison, which kills, but which at the same time 
cures and heals. 

It is better to have one great and mighty river than many 
small streams which easily freeze in frost and which are easily 
covered with dust and filth. A war which gathers an entire 
people for a great cause is better than a peace which knows as 
many tiny causes as it knows people, which divides brothers, 
neighbours, all human beings, and which hides in itself an 
evil and hidden war against all. 

We have to wish those, whom we love, both a good life and 
a good death. To die in the struggle for a great common cause 
is a good death. 84 

83 Hildo Bos and Jim Forest (eds.), “For the Peace From Above”: An Orthodox Resource 
Book on War ; Peace and Nationalism (Bialystok, Poland: Syndesmos, the World Fel¬ 
lowship of Orthodox Youth, 1999), 120-21. In the Byzantine era, according to 
Kazhdan, Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium , 2:1373, “the blessing of standards and 
weapons” was one of the “prebattle rituals,” together with mutual forgiveness, fast¬ 
ing, holy confession, and partaking of the holy mysteries of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

84 ET of text in Bos and Forest (eds.), “For the Peace From Above,” 67. 
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Like most Serbs, St Nikolai admired his saintly predecessor, Tsar 
Lazar, battlefield commander of the ill-fated Serbian army that lost 
the decisive Battle of Kosovo Polje against the Ottoman Turks in 
AD 1389. In another popular work titled The Serbian People as a 
Servant of God , St Nikolai marveled at Tsar Lazar s "holiness and 
righteousness,” primarily because "he laid down his life on the field 
of Kosovo for the venerable cross and golden freedom. For this the 
Serbian people have cherished him and praised him in verse, and 
God has glorified him by making him a saint and crowning him 
with a double crown, as His servant and as His martyr.” 85 Also in 
the same work, St Nikolai offered a summary statement concern¬ 
ing "how the leaders of the Serbian people—be they kings or tsars, 
or despots or commanders or military governors.—served Christ 
their God from their thrones and seats of power; as founders of 
churches and monasteries, as defenders of the Orthodox faith, as 
helpers in defense of neighboring peoples, as protectors of the poor, 
and as cross-bearing warriors against the infidels.” 86 

Despite the revisionist views on war as a “necessary evil” advanced 
by Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky in 1916 and more recently 
by the entire leadership of the Patriarchate of Moscow, many 
modern Russian Orthodox writers adhere more closely to the main¬ 
stream tradition. The enigmatic philosopher and theologian Vladi¬ 
mir Soloviev offered his own views on war and peace through “Mr 
Z,” one of five fictional Russian characters in his 1899 dialogue 
titled, War and Christianity from the Russian Point of View: Three 

85 Nikolai Velimirovich, The Serbian People as a Servant of God — Vol. 1:A Treasury of 
Serbian Orthodox Spirituality. Trans. Theodore Micka and Steven Scott (Grayslake, 
IL: The Free Serbian Orthodox Diocese of America and Canada, 1988), 36,37. See 
n64 above. 

86 Velimirovich, The Serbian People as a Servant of God, 40. His disquieting use of the 
old polemical term “infidel” to refer to Muslim Turks was, unfortunately, not an ab¬ 
erration. St. Nikolai, like many Serb intellectuals, was quite fond of the dramatic 
poem by Archbishop Petar Petrovic Njegos of Cetinje, Montenegro, titled The 
Mountain Wreath. Written in 1847 by an Orthodox hierarch who was simulta¬ 
neously the head of state in that principality, the poem seems to exult in the forced 
conversions of Muslims and the bloody massacres of those who resisted in the mod¬ 
ern history of the Serbian nation. 
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Conversations . Mr Z responds to a Tolstoyans pacifism by insisting 
that u war is not an unconditional evil, and that peace is not an 
unconditional good ... [I] t is possible to have a good war, it is possi¬ 
ble to have a bad peace.” 87 St Tikhon, Patriarch of Moscow (d. AD 
1925) issued a letter on October 26, 1918 (new style), to the 
Bolshevik governments Council of Peoples Commissars, in which 
he denounced them for dishonoring the role of the Russian soldier in 
their haste to conclude an extremely disadvantageous treaty with 
Imperial Germany: "You have taken from our soldiers everything for 
which they fought splendidly in the past. You have taught those, who 
not long ago were still brave and invincible, to abandon the defence 
of the motherland, to run from the battlefields. You have extin¬ 
guished in their hearts the conscience that greater love has no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends (Jn 15:13).” 88 
Fr Sergi Tchetverikoff wrote a brief essay in a Russian Orthodox 
emigre publication in Paris in 1929 under the bold title, “The Sanc¬ 
tity of the Military Endeavor.” The following passage typifies his 
high regard for “the Christ-loving army” of pre-Communist Russia: 

In the Orthodox Greek [that is, Byzantine] empire, in other 
Orthodox states and in our own Orthodox Russian empire the 
cross-bearing spirit and sense of military service subsequently 
become so self-evident and obvious for the conciliar self-con¬ 
sciousness of the Church, that military service as such, as the 
endeavour of defending by the sword the Church and the 
Christian fatherland against paganism and heresies, was itself 
crowned by an aureoles of sanctity. Emperors, princes, generals 
as well as Christian soldiers entered into the host of saints. And 
the heavenly light of their holy glory has forever sanctified all 
Christ-bearing and Christ-loving military endeavours and 
struggles for the Holy Church, Christian statehood and the 
baptized people, for the Kingdom of God on earth. 89 


87 Vladimir Soloviev, War and Christianity jrom the Russian Point of View: Three Con¬ 
versations (London: Constable, 1915), 9. 

88 ET of text in Bos and Forest (eds.), “For the Peace From Above,” 66. 

89 ET of texts in Bos and Forest (eds.), “For the Peace From Above,” 203, 202. 
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Arguably the most profound and complex Russian writer since 
the mid-twentieth century is the great Nobel laureate and Ortho¬ 
dox layman, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. He himself served in the 
Soviet Army as a captain, but he was arrested in February 1945 by 
the Soviet military counterintelligence agency and charged with 
having written derogatory statements about Stalin in his personal 
correspondence. As a result of this “offense,” Solzhenitsyn endured 
eight years in gulags and three more years in domestic exile. But 
that unhappy experience with Soviet-style “justice” did not drasti¬ 
cally affect his perspective on the Soviet military before he was 
exiled from the Soviet Union in 1974. Quite to the contrary, he has 
consistently, albeit reluctantly, acknowledged the necessity of the 
nations armed forces, even a Soviet Communist military. In his 
Letter to the Soviet Leaders composed in October 1973, amidst a 
discussion of ecology, the need to colonize the northeastern territo¬ 
ries, and the potential threat to the Soviet Union from the Chinese, 
Solzhenitsyn observes that for the next fifty years “our only genuine 
military need will be to defend ourselves against China, and it 
would be better not to go to war with her at all.” 90 The use of “our” 
here reveals an unexpected identity for someone whose opposition 
to the regime in power at that time was both spiritual and visceral. 
Although he proceeds in his Letter to decry the excessive quantities 
of Soviet arms and the vainglorious practice of universal military 
conscription in the Soviet Union, Solzhenitsyn is not deterred 
from recognizing the necessity of defensive forces for his internally 
subjugated homeland. 

Solzhenitsyn reiterates this view in an essay titled “Repentance 
and Self-Limitation of Nations,” which he published a month later 
in November 1973. Nations, unlike individuals, he avers, can not 
make completely self-sacrificing decisions, especially when their 
neighbors are militarily aggressive: “Defense forces must be 
retained, but only for genuinely defensive purposes, only on a scale 

90 Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, Letter to the Soviet Leaders. Trans. Hilary Sternberg (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1975), 46. 
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adequate to real and not imaginary threats, not as an end in them¬ 
selves, not as a self-perpetuating tradition, not to maintain the size 
and glamour of the high command. They will be retained in the 
hope that the whole atmosphere of mankind will soon begin to 
change.” Also in that essay Solzhenitsyn amplifies his use of “our” 
with respect to the Soviet military. Operating on the premise that a 
“nation is mystically welded together in a community of guilt,” he 
asserts that the Soviet Union is no exception: “Even in the most 
totalitarian states, whose subjects have no rights at all, we all bear 
responsibility—not only for the quality of our government, but 
also for the campaigns of our military leaders, for the deeds of our 
soldiers in the line of duty, for the shots fired by our frontier guards, 
for the songs of our young people.” 91 

A penitential gloom hovers over this kind of support for the mil¬ 
itary and stands in marked contrast to the passionate, obsequious 
approval of the Soviet state and military by all of the patriarchs of 
Moscow after St Tikhon. It is begrudging at most and does not 
really cast Solzhenitsyn into the role of cheerleader. Like the Elder 
Zossima, Fyodor Dostoevsky’s exemplary character in his great 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov, Solzhenitsyn so identifies with his 
fellow Russians, their Soviet masters notwithstanding, that he feels 
a mystical bond with everyone in the former Soviet Union—perse¬ 
cutors and persecuted, Communists and Christians alike—that, in 
turn, entails a collective responsibility for the sins committed by 
the leaders in the name of all. By implication, moreover, there are, 
in his estimation, no substantial differences between the Christian 
and the non-Christian in the government, the military, or the fron¬ 
tier guards. 

This argument from silence is supported by one of Solzhen¬ 
itsyn’s great novels. \n August 1914, the first in his five-part “wheel” 
of historical novels pertaining to the end of the tsarist empire and 
the beginning of the Soviet era, Isaakii (or “Sanya”) Lazhenitsyn, a 

91 Alexander Solzhenitsyn, etal., From Under the Rubble. Trans. Michael Scammell, et 
al. (New York: Bantam Books, 1975), 142, 112. 
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pacifist follower of Tolstoy, resolves to join the army at the outset of 
the First World War. His reason is as simple as it is profound: “I feel 
sorry for Russia,” he says to his fellow student Varya. 92 This kind 
of melancholy compassion is assuredly not the triumphalist or 
nationalistic kind. Sanya is not moved by an unbridled, militant 
patriotism. As Fr Alexander Schmemann of blessed memory per¬ 
ceived, Sanya determines to fight for Russia simply “because 
Russia is, and because she, and not another country, is his moth¬ 
erland, granted him like the sun and the air; because she is his 
home and body, and no one can be without these.” 93 The worst 
has come to pass—war with Germany and Austria—and so one 
must fight. Thus, to the proverbial inevitabilities of death and tax¬ 
ation, Solzhenitsyn has added nations and war. Sanya neither 
extols war nor condemns it, since both of those attitudes ignore the 
grim reality and necessity of war. But war, when engaged, ought to 
be conducted efficiently and successfully. For the individual, war is 
nevertheless a severe challenge. In Schmemanns estimation, the task 
confronting Solzhenitsyns Sanya “is a test of the entire man, bring¬ 
ing out the best or the worst in him; it measures his relation to life, 
and his capacity for sacrifice and selflessness.” 94 

In Sanya we are offered Solzhenitsyn himself. For just as Sanya 
conscientiously responds to the call to serve in the army of imperial 
Russia in 1914 (as did Solzhenitsyns own father), so the young 
Solzhenitsyn sought to defend his homeland (and, less happily, its 
Soviet regime) from the Nazi German invaders in 1941. 95 If there is 
any planned, universal, Orthodox Christian application of Sanyas 
decision, it would be that the Christian ought to serve his country 

92 Alexander Solzhenitsyn, August 1914. Trans. Michael Glenny (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1972), 10-11. 

93 Alexander Schmemann, “A Lucid Love,” in John B. Dunlop, Richard Haugh, and 
Alexis Klimoff, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn: Critical Essays and Documentary Materials 
(2nd rev. ed.; New York: Collier Books, 1975), 389. 

94 Schmemann, “A Lucid Love,” 390. 

95 The identity of author and character is suggested in Patricia Blake, "Solzhenitsyn 
and the Theme ofWar,” in Kathryn Feuer {cd.), Solzhenitsyn: A Collection of Critical 
Essays (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1976), 87. 
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in time of war regardless of who happens to be governing the home¬ 
land at the time. For the exigencies of birth have located him in that 
particular place and it is the only country he has. Such service will 
most likely be a tragic, bittersweet endeavor, a moral necessity and a 
virtuous activity, but in no way a joy. 

III. Conclusions 

The moral proposition that runs through the various biblical, 
patristic, canonical, hagiographic, liturgical and hymnographic, 
and modern theological and literary texts presented above is really 
quite simple. We may call it a “teleology of justice.” 

This particular teleology, like other forms of this moral or ethical 
perspective, entails a proportionality of morally good (or at least, in 
some circumstances, morally “neutral”) means to morally good 
ends (that is, purposes, intentions, goals, or teloi in Greek). The 
internal debate within Orthodox ecclesiastical circles (and perhaps 
also more widely in other religious and scholarly communities) 
concerns the issue of means. Setting aside the views of the absolute 
pacifists, for whom any violence against human beings is precluded 
a priori, we may sharpen the question further to whether the resort 
to war for a good end is itself an evil or a good means to that end. 
The Apostle Paul provides an important moral prescription in 
Rom 12:17 (“Repay no one evil for evil, but take thought for what 
is noble in the sight of all.”) and a few verses later in Rom 12:21 
(“Do not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good.”) The 
defining moment of St Paul’s own teleological approach to moral¬ 
ity occurs earlier in the same epistle. In Romans 3:8 the Apostle 
asks rhetorically: “And why not do evil that good may come?—as 
some people slanderously charge us with saying. Their condemna¬ 
tion is just” (RSV). Oxford philosopher John Finnis has dubbed 
this biblical rejection of evil means to good ends the “Pauline prin¬ 
ciple.” 96 Further, a sweep of patristic literature would fail to detect 

96 John Finnis, Fundamentals of Ethics (Washington, DC: Georgetown University 
Press, 1983), 109. 
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even one Church Father who gives moral permission to commit an 
evil act, lesser or otherwise. An intrinsic evil may be defined pre¬ 
cisely as an unholy, unrighteous, or sinful offense against God, 
another human being, or oneself, which, irrespective of the partic¬ 
ular circumstances, intention, or anticipated consequences, may 
not be freely and knowingly chosen. 

In the medieval Christian West, St Thomas Aquinas crystallized 
this fundamental biblical and patristic insight in his forceful argu¬ 
ment in the Summa Theologiae that the object of ones moral deci¬ 
sion (that is, the action that is chosen as the means to ones end) 
must itself be morally good, or at least not intrinsically evil. 97 How 
then, may any Christian countenance a course of action—such as 
war—that he freely and knowingly concedes is ‘'evil,” albeit a 
“lesser” enormity than permitting, through inaction, an aggressor 
to subvert justice and wreak havoc among his or any people? If all 
war or any particular war is deemed an evil, a Christian nation or 
people may not elect to go to war, even as a last resort. The logical 
contrapositive also holds. If a particular war can be justified mor¬ 
ally, it must be a good—or at least a morally neutral—act: perhaps a 
“lesser good” than diplomatic persuasion or nonviolent, nonresis- 
tant suffering in full imitation of the “higher” self-sacrificing love 
of Jesus Christ, but a good nonetheless. 

The key to the problem is how to frame the moral decision prop¬ 
erly—specifically how to define accurately and correctly both the 
means and the end in question. To the familiar refrain among anti- 
consequentialists that ends do not justify the means, we might offer 
the flippant rejoinder: If the ends do not justify the means, at least 
in part, then what else does? The act of cutting human flesh, for 
example, may be good or evil, depending on the identity of the 
agent (the person cutting), his intention, and, above all, how he 
goes about his business. An armed robber assaulting his victim with 
a switchblade obviously commits an intrinsically evil act, but a 

97 See, for example, the brilliant section on the moral analysis of an act in St Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologiae , la-2ae.6-17. 
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skilled cardiac surgeon operating on a patient may be engaged in a 
good act. To be sure, the immediate slicing of skin and muscle 
tissue and the cracking of ribs to get at the heart might, in itself, 
appear to be cruel or violent, but it may also be the only way the 
surgeon can perform a life-saving operation; in addition, the good 
surgeon cuts and breaks only the bare minimum of human flesh 
and bones, thereby safeguarding the life of the patient and treating 
the entire body with respect and the person with reverence. 

In the admittedly much rarer cases when war may be justified in 
accordance with the Orthodox justifiable war trajectory elucidated 
above, the specific acts of harming, wounding, or killing enemy 
soldiers must similarly be evaluated in the context of a teleology of 
justice. Orthodox Christian soldiers and other military personnel 
duly authorized by a legitimate political authority (such as the 
Byzantine emperor or, currently, internationally recognized gov¬ 
ernments that do not pose an immediate threat to the Orthodox 
community, or, to be sure, any other religious community) to 
defend and protect their Church or homeland from an unjust 
aggressor such as an invading force (whether a conventional mili¬ 
tary transgression of internationally recognized borders or lethal 
violence in the more contemporary form of international terror¬ 
ism), and who utilize minimal force in direct proportion to the 
clearly—in their own minds and the expressed will of their constit¬ 
uency—intended restoration of the status quo ante (instead of con¬ 
quest or other kinds of unwarranted aggrandizement), may, in 
good conscience, engage in warfare as a lesser good. 98 Such limited 
or proportionate warfare in pursuit of just ends becomes a function 
of justice. Since justice is one of the four “cardinal” virtues intro¬ 
duced by Plato, acknowledged in the Septuagint (Wis 8:7), and 

98 A longer outline of these moral conditions, which do rather closely parallel the more 
familiar and more systematic Western just war tradition from St Augustine through 
St Thomas Aquinas to the modern jurists and philosophers, appears in Alexander F. 
C. Webster, “Just War and Holy War: Two Case Studies,” 358-61. However, in 
light of the evidence presented in this paper, I would now disavow my own use of the 
“lesser evil” approach in that article and in several other previous works. 
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amplified through the entire patristic tradition, justice in war— 
both as an end and the means to that end—may also be virtuous 
and hence morally good." This is the ineluctable conclusion to 
which the scores of texts adduced above give rise. Whenever the 
Holy Scriptures, Church Fathers, canons, lives of the saints, liturgi¬ 
cal and hymnographic texts, and modern theologians and literary 
authors speak of military activity in terms of right or righteousness 
or nobility or valor or heroism, their individual and collective 
impact alike is the same: a justification of such activity as a moral 
good and of the soldiers who serve as its agents as virtuous warriors. 

Whence the lesser morality that seems to have displaced this 
Orthodox justifiable war tradition? What has caused so many Ortho¬ 
dox hierarchs and theologians to veer off the mainstream trajectory? 
To be sure, there are occasional glimpses in the historical sources of a 
“lesser evil” or “necessary evil” approach to the question. One text that 
proponents of the lesser morality like to trot out is an anonymous trea¬ 
tise on Byzantine military strategy dating from the reign of Emperor 
Justinian the Great in the sixth century, which concedes that “war is a 
great evil and the worst of all evils.” 100 But that comment is remark¬ 
able for its extreme rarity among the texts. The likely influences on the 
modern revisionism in Orthodox thinking on war are external to 
Orthodox tradition and have, beginning in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, infiltrated Orthodoxy as a result of a flurry of ecu¬ 
menical contacts with Western Christians and accelerated emigration 
of Orthodox Christians to Western Europe and North America. 

99 Paul Ramsey, War and the Christian Conscience , xxviii, made a strong case for the 
primacy of “the norm of Christian love, and not natural justice only” in the Western 
justifiable war tradition since St Augustine. But the textual sources of the Eastern 
Orthodox justifiable war trajectory, aside from Latin Church Fathers such as St Au¬ 
gustine, focus primarily on justice or righteousness, the preferred term ( dikaiosyne in 
Greek) in the New Testament. The virtues of love (whether agape in the New Testa¬ 
ment era or philanthropia in the patristic era after the second century) and mercy 
govern those texts that constitute the absolute pacifist trajectory in Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox moral tradition. See, for example, my conclusions on this dichotomy in The 
Pacifist Option , 256—59. 

100 ET of text in George Dennis, S.J. (ed.), Three Byzantine Military Treatises (Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Texts, no. 9; Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1985), 21 
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First, there is the enduring legacy of one of the fundamental 
anthropological claims of the Protestant Reformation in the six¬ 
teenth century—namely, the inherent sinfulness and depravity of 
all of mankind after the Fall from grace. To summarize the views of 
Martin Luther and many Anabaptists, for example, the human will 
was so corrupted by Adams sinful rebellion that every moral 
choice—unaided by divine grace—is fraught with danger. 101 In 
fact, one can only elect evil of one kind or another, lest, through his 
self-justification through ostensibly good works, he fool himself 
into thinking that he has grounds to boast before God and render 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ irrelevant or superfluous. The most 
for which one might hope in this vale of tears is to minimize but not 
overcome his sinful tendencies: to choose an evil; assuredly lesser 
than its more grievous alternatives. Such a dim view of human 
nature in its present fallen state has little in common with the essen¬ 
tial patristic heritage of Orthodoxy Christianity. 

The second suspect is contemporary Roman Catholic “propor- 
tionalism.” Pope John Paul II himself took square aim at this move¬ 
ment in his monumental encyclical Veritatis Splendor (“The Splen- 

101 Luthers moral evaluation of the Christian soldier and his work was, however, more 
complex and difficult to fathom, much of it hinging on a sharp distinction between 
the office and the personal agent. For example, in his 1520 treatise On Secular Au¬ 
thority, Luther tried to dissuade Christians from feeling hypocritical or sinful when 
taking up the sword in obedience to secular rulers as long as the cause was not sub¬ 
versive of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The command of Christ in Matthew 5:39 (“Re¬ 
sist not evil”) Luther applied to self-defense by a Christian, a la St Augustine; but 
Luther also insisted that “for others, however, he may and should seek vengeance, 
justice, protection and help, and do what he can toward this.” ET of text in John 
Dillenberger (ed.), Martin Luther: Selections from His Writings (Garden City, NY: 
Anchor Books, 1961), 379. The teleological problem is another one that vexes Lu¬ 
ther scholars. The extent to which a good intention renders an otherwise naturally 
evil act morally acceptable or even imperative is often an open question. In his 1526 
essay, Whether Soldiers, Too, Can be Saved, Luther referred approvingly to the an¬ 
cient “virtue, or wisdom, which can and must guide and moderate the sovereignty of 
law according to cases and which judges the same deed to be good or evil according 
to the difference of the motives and intentions of the heart.” ET in Helmut T. 
Lehman (general ed.), Luthers Works . Vol. 46 (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1971 [?}), 102. 
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dor of Truth”) in 1993. In Europe and North America, in particular, 
the proportionalists, or “mixed teleologists” as they are also known, 
greatly outnumber the more traditional Thomist or neo-Thomist 
moral theologians. The proportionalists withhold moral judgment 
of particular acts until they can calculate the likely proportion of 
good and evil effects of the alternative choices; for them, contra St 
Thomas Aquinas and the Church Fathers, personal intent and par¬ 
ticular circumstances have at least equal weight to that of the specific 
means. Indeed, the proportionalists generally maintain that it is 
impossible to establish moral absolutes that prohibit certain behav¬ 
iors at all times and everywhere. Through a remarkable ethical 
sleight-of-hand, they manage to absolve persons who, it would 
appear prima facie, violate universal negative norms (such as those 
prohibiting lying, premarital sex, or military violence against civilian 
noncombatants) by elevating their “good” intentions and the pre¬ 
sumably “good” consequences of their decisions, while downplaying 
the “evil” quality of the act itself considered objectively. Such a seem¬ 
ing evil is not really intrinsic, but rather only “physical,” or “ontic,” 
or “premoral,” or even “nonmoral.” Sometimes the evil is of a “lesser” 
magnitude than the presumed alternatives and hence acceptable. 

Finally, Darrell Cole of Drew University, whose own research in 
the various Western Christian moral traditions complements the 
thesis of the this article, has identified the kind of “Christian realism” 
popularized by Reinhold Niebuhr and his many academic and ecu¬ 
menical disciples in the middle of the last century as the primary 
cause of the preoccupation with war as a “lesser evil” among Protes¬ 
tants and Roman Catholics. 102 (Apparently the contagion knows no 
geographical or ecclesiastical bounds!) On Cole s view, Niebuhr, pre¬ 
scinding from his interpretation of the gospel ethic as a “pure ethic of 
love”—an ideal toward which men and women must strive if they 
hope to act morally, especially as individuals—conceded that the 
perfect morality modeled by Jesus Christ is not practical in human 

102 Darrell Cole, “Good Wars,” First Things, no. 116 (October 2001), 27-31. See also 
the more detailed argument in Darrell Cole, “Virtuous Warfare and the Just War: A 
Christian Approach” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University ofVirginia, 2001). 
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society and must be moderated by a pragmatic or realistic ethic of 
responsibility that requires a choice of lesser evils on behalf of justice 
for the community. The fatal flaw of this approach, according to 
Cole, is the self-evident moral incongruity of Niebuhrs logic: 
“Jesus’s ethic of love impels us to do vicious things.” Specifically in 
terms of war, Niebuhrian realism creates a slippery slope that could 
facilitate a slide into total or unlimited warfare: “Once we begin to 
believe that we are acting viciously by the very nature of the case, 
then the temptation becomes to be a little more vicious and guar¬ 
antee victory.” 103 That kind of consequentialism has not been 
nicknamed the “dirty hands” approach in vain. 

Niebuhrian and other early twentieth century varieties of Chris¬ 
tian or secular ethical realism may be unsurpassed in their impact 
on the revisionist Orthodox proponents of the lesser morality. In a 
paper presented at a recent conference on justifiable war in com¬ 
parative perspective at the University of Hull, Paul Robinson of 
that university has demonstrated convincingly that Ivan Il’in, for 
example, was such a relentless realist. Author of a controversial 
1925 treatise, On Resistance to Evil by Force, Il’in categorically 
rejected any association of justice or good with war and endorsed 
some wars as “an unsinful (?) perpetration of injustice” that may, 
nevertheless, be “morally and religiously necessary .” 104 

Il’in and his ilk, as it were, furnish, unwittingly to be sure, a reduc- 
tio ad absurdam of the embrace of the “lesser evil” or “necessary evil” 
approach to the moral problem of war. It is a counterfeit of the genu¬ 
ine, mainstream Orthodox justifiable war trajectory. Orthodox 
Christians and those who desire to know and understand the Ortho¬ 
dox moral tradition on war and peace should accept no substitutes. 


103 Cole, “Virtuous Warfare,” 104, 112. 

104 Paul Robinson, “The Justification of War in Russian History and Philosophy” in 
idem (ed.), Justifiable Ware in Comparative Perspective (Cambridge, UK: Ashgate 
Press) [forthcoming]. 
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JUSTIFIABLE WAR: RESPONSE #1 
Joseph Woodill 

I am grateful to have been asked to respond to Fr Alexander Web¬ 
ster’s paper, “Justifiable War as a ‘Lesser Good’ in Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Moral Tradition.” I am a military veteran, as are two of my 
children, and, as I write this, one of my children is visiting us before 
leaving for further Army combat training. Daily, I hear news of war 
drawing near. Fr Alexander is, among other things, an experienced 
military chaplain. The form and formation of his character, his 
heart and loves, must have much to do with the ways of soldiers. He 
must be able to answer the questions soldiers ask: Why should I 
fight? die? kill? He must face these questions in their immediacy 
and not, as I do, on the pages of a paper. Questions of peace and of 
war cannot easily be ignored by such a pastor, nor can he stand 
aloof. I am in his debt—as are we all—for having been provoked by 
him to struggle with the questions and concerns posed by his paper. 

Fr Alexander’s claim is that he is able to show by way of an 
historico-moral analysis that Orthodox Christians have always 
trodden the path, the “trajectory” of the Justifiable War Tradition. 
Evidence is “so abundant,” he writes, “that the task before us is 
hardly daunting.” He has marshaled evidence from six sorts of 
sources to prove his claim. The proof texts offered are in the areas of 
scripture, patristics, cannon law, saints, liturgy, and recent authors. 
Having concluded, as he sees it, the demonstration of the “unbro¬ 
ken continuity” of the tradition of justifiable war, he finishes by 
proposing three sources likely to have influenced “a growing cadre 
of Eastern Orthodox bishops and theologians” to reject the posi¬ 
tion that he holds. Since his position is rendered as the demon¬ 
strated “mainstream” of Orthodox thought for two-thousand 
years, those who disagree have been cast either as obtuse in the face 
of the evidence or—as the “liberals” in this fundamentally conser- 
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vative telling—as about the project of revising the actual inheri¬ 
tance of Orthodox theology. What, according to Fr Alexander, are 
the true sources of these revisionists? There are three. Those 
who are revising Orthodox theology and rejecting the long-held, 
according to the author, tradition that some wars are justifiable 
and their participants “just warriors” are likely influenced by the 
anthropological claims of the Protestant Reformation, the Catho¬ 
lic ethicists called Proportionalists, and the notion of Christian 
realism championed by Reinhold Niebuhr. Taking his cue from 
Darrell Cole, Fr Alexander notes that the “lesser evil” understand¬ 
ing of war having infected Protestant and Catholic thought has 
now gotten to Orthodoxy. It is, he laments, a “contagion [that] 
knows no geographical or ecclesial bounds!” 

Whether intended or not, Fr Webster’s argument also serves to 
situate the Orthodox in a recent debate raging in journals such as 
First Things. For the last two years a series of articles, editorials, and 
letters has addressed all of the issues included in Webster’s paper. 
An article by Darrell Cole, “Good Wars” {First Things , October 
2001) rejected the position that war is ignoble or incompatible 
with Christian living. Recent pastoral letters both Catholic and 
Methodist, Cole insists, revealed evidence of pacifism and liberal 
humanism at work, not the tradition of Aquinas and Calvin. Not 
to use force for a neighbor s sake is to fail to love as a Christian 
should! “Hence, Christians who willingly and knowingly refuse to 
engage in a just war do a vicious thing: They fail to show love 
toward the neighbor as well as toward God” (31). Sentiments such 
as these as expressed in the editorial “In Time of War” {First Things , 
December 2001) prompted the well-known ethicist Stanley 
Hauerwas to wonder if he belonged on the Editorial Board (“Out 
of the Silence” in First Things , February 2002 ). Saying “yes” to 
Webster effectively aligns us in every detail with the just warrior 
position defended in First Things. Ought we to be drafted into the 
camp of the just warriors? Has Fr Alexander made his case? 

I think that we must reject this alignment. Fr Alexanders 
argument is not, in my estimation, convincing. I agree that if 
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Orthodoxy can be said to have a certain form of ethics, then that 
form must surely be a virtue ethics. Fr Alexander, however, cannot 
expect to be convincing merely by naming virtues, but must give a 
much fuller exposition of his proposed just-warrior virtue ethic. 
Orthodox must ask how this proposed virtue ethic relates to, for 
example, the sort of virtue ethic found in St Johns Ladder of Divine 
Ascentl How is the end or goal of theosis, of loving with Gods own 
love, to be equated with virtuous warriors killing for the sake of jus¬ 
tice? Whose “justice” is the author referring to? He writes that 
“since justice is one of the four ‘cardinal’ virtues introduced by 
Plato, acknowledged in the Septuagint (Wis 8:7), and amplified 
through the patristic tradition, justice in war—both as an end and 
the means to that end—may also be virtuous and hence morally 
good.” Immediately after this he claims that “this is the ineluctable 
conclusion to which scores of texts adduced give rise.” Is Fr Alexan¬ 
der maintaining that the “justice” of Plato’s Republic, of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and the justice of God brought by the Messiah are all one and 
the same virtue? Is the “ineluctable conclusion” this: that “justice” 
names a virtue, therefore killing for some form of justice is morally 
good? To claim that the goal of such warriors is “justice” is not 
thereby to establish an adequate Orthodox virtue ethic. One 
might, by way of illustration, claim that the goal of swimming is to 
cross the Adantic, so either swim or be passive about it! But is the 
telos of crossing the Atlantic supported by swimming? Will an 
ocean be crossed in this way? Is God’s justice as it has been revealed 
in Jesus attained or “put on” by learning to be “just warriors” or has 
some other way been opened for us. Again, Fr Alexander’s pro¬ 
posed Orthodox virtue ethic needs a much fuller exposition. 

It is clear to me that there is a tradition of justifiable war stretch¬ 
ing from Greek and Roman philosophy to Augustine and through 
Aquinas, but the meager references to the seminal figures of Greek 
Patristic thought in Fr Alexander’s paper cannot be seen as consti¬ 
tuting anything like a coherent justifiable war tradition. Among 
other things, the gulf between nature and grace did not yawn so 
wide in the East as to allow for such a development. I think that it 
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cannot be denied that there have been instances when some Ortho¬ 
dox, even great saints, have praised and blessed battle, but this 
commits us neither to their sentiments nor to an ethic of justifiable 
war. As to the contention that those who disagree with Fr Alexan¬ 
der’s construal are, if not obtuse, revisionists employing a 
Protestant anthropology, Proportionalist ethics, and Reinhold 
Niebuhrs thought, no evidence is offered by the author and I can 
only assume that there is none to be had. If both Orthodox and 
Niebuhr refer to war with the terms “necessary” and “evil,” one may 
not reasonably deduce a pandemic of “liberal humanism.” 

In the last book of the Bible, St John tells of the coming of the 
Kingdom in terms both of a city and of a bride, in both nuptial and 
political terms. Meditating on love and marriage might help our 
understanding of war. There are, I believe, illuminating parallels 
yet to be uncovered here. To begin with, Orthodox understand cre¬ 
ation and redemption to be united because the Creator is good, 
God is love. We teach that all of creation is made for and open to 
God, to God’s ways, to God’s glory. Nature as incomplete points to 
God, to the grace of fulfillment. Humanity is created as able to say 
yes, but has said no to God’s way. Sin and death describe the state of 
nature when it is turned away from God by us. Jesus comes, we 
believe, from the Father to recapitulate, to reconstitute, to recreate 
our nature as for God filled with the Spirit. We who are baptized 
and called to put on Christ are free to constitute nature as for the 
other, which is communion. Marriage is the practice of the mystery 
of that Kingdom. It is the offering to one another of communion in 
the Kingdom of God’s forgiveness, unto seventy times seven. The 
mystery can, however, fail in our hands. There are second and even 
third marriages for Orthodox. How does the Church treat second 
and third marriages? 

Canons existed that required those who asked for a second or 
third marriage to be removed from communion for a time. The rite 
for a second or third marriage is essentially penitential and in its 
structure indicates that this is not a movement toward the King¬ 
dom. While those who find themselves asking for other than a first 
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marriage are not abandoned by the Church, they are understood to 
be “marrying” under a certain necessity, as a concession to the flesh. 
The Church does not enter, as it were, willingly into such marriages 
and they are not encouraged. Second and third marriages are not 
justified and are not a lesser good. They are not—as a first marriage 
is called to be—a mystery of the Kingdom of seventy times seven, 
because a marriage other than the first sunders the creation of this 
union from the assurance of forgiveness. War is, I suggest, a prac¬ 
tice born of a similar failure and bound by a like necessity. War 
requires that we constitute human nature as under the power of 
death. As such it is always evil. How evil is a practical judgment, a 
matter of discernment rendered by those who have gained the 
virtue of wisdom by the practice of Gods peace. Our response to it 
must also be one of repentance. It is not communion in Christ. War 
is not the practice of putting on Christ, who is our only virtue. It is 
the task of bishops, of pastors, to judge if these disordered states are 
yet open to repentance and healing. What looks like an absence of 
consistency and order in the bishops' responses to war—to mar¬ 
riage or to any confession for that matter— from the viewpoint of a 
systematician, looks to a pastor like the real struggle to find a 
medicine that suits the sinner. 

Any response that I might make to Fr Alexander s paper must be 
affected by what can only be called our dissimilar hermeneutical 
stances. His paper is marked well with flags: liberals, leftists, and 
even Revisionist tags are suggested, but all too facilely. The manner 
of grasping for meaning, the hermeneutic of this study, seems to 
be a version of the not uncommon “Conservative vs. Liberal” 
approach so omnipresent in American politics. I would not be 
inclined to apply such a hermeneutic to the Church. Neither is it 
adequate to the world as created for Holy Communion. It distorts 
what we see by its light. I would rather see a robust application of 
the hermeneutic of peace, forgiveness, and love applied to the divi¬ 
sions it assumes. The hermeneutic employed by this paper has the 
potential to deconstruct us as made for wholeness and unity in self¬ 
emptying love and to reconstruct us as forever divided along lines 
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inadequate to Church. The divisions assumed in Fr Alexanders 
paper are resolved—similar to the just warrior stance held by 
him—only when one capitulates to the others force. We need 
something other than the palate offered by this hermeneutic, if we 
are to render one another as in the image and likeness of God. 

While I have not found Fr Alexanders argument convincing, 
I do applaud his willingness to engage difficult questions not easily 
resolved. In asking these questions he serves the church well. The 
Church must answer him, even if the answer is not in words but in 
practice and witness. While I believe that we ought to join in the 
American conversation so courageously engaged by Fr Webster, we 
ought not want so much to be seen as participants that we embrace 
its most divisive and inadequate elements. That, indeed, would be 
to follow Reinhold Niebuhr. No, we must call the powers of this 
world to live by the Word and Power of God, and we must remain 
in their time of trouble and in suffering. Our path is cruciform, and 
so must be our answer. Our hope is not in arms, but in the 
Resurrection. 
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JUSTIFIABLE WAR: RESPONSE #2 
Jim Forest 

In Fr Alexander Webster’s argument that the Orthodox Church 
should regard war as “a lesser good” rather than “a lesser evil,” it is 
striking how meager is his attention to the New Testament. Does 
he really imagine Jesus sanctioning war and obliging his followers 
to take part in it? The Savior became incarnate in a country endur¬ 
ing the humiliation of military occupation, yet failed to side in 
word or action with the Zealot opposition. There is no Gospel 
account of him sanctioning anyone’s death. In the one instance we 
know of when an issue of capital punishment was brought before 
him, he succeeded in saving the life of a woman who might other¬ 
wise have been stoned to death. When the apostle Peter used a 
sword in an attempt to defend Jesus from arrest, the injury Peter 
caused was healed by Christ—his final healing miracle before cru¬ 
cifixion. Jesus responded to Peter with words Fr Alexander has 
omitted from his essay: “He who lives by the sword will perish by 
the sword.” Jesus’ only act of violence in the New Testament narra¬ 
tive was to use a whip—not a life-endangering weapon—to cleanse 
the Temple. The only sword he wields is the sword of the truth. 
Again and again he insists on forgiveness. In the Beatitudes he 
blesses the merciful and refers to peacemakers as children of God. 
Following the way of the Cross, Christ gives the example of nonre¬ 
sistance. Quite literally he gives himself for the life of the world. 

In the first three centuries Christians were notable for their 
refusal to kill, a situation that was problematic for converts in the 
military or in certain governmental positions. Catechetical texts 
coming down to us from the early Church put a special stress on the 
obligation not to kill either in war or through abortion. Substantial 
penances were established for those who broke this discipline. Even 
after Constantine’s conversion and the end of anti-Christian perse- 
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cution, it remained obligatory for priests, deacons and icon- 
ographers not to kill anyone, not even in self-defense. These 
canons survive unchanged into our own day. 

However convinced Fr Alexander may be that certain wars may 
be regarded as justifiable or even good, he would be forbidden by 
Church law to serve at the altar if he were to kill in such a “good” 
war—a prohibition one would assume should also prevent a priest 
from encouraging or blessing others to kill. Fr Alexander seems 
oblivious to the values that stand behind this prohibition. Does the 
Church forbid its priests doing what it regards (according to 
Fr Alexander) as “a lesser good”? What do these canons reveal about 
eucharistic life? 

Canons do not, however, always solve the problem of what to do 
in the crucible of life. Many Christians faced with evil forces, such 
as St Alexander Nevsky, have found no nonviolent option in 
responding to attack but armed resistance—though later in life, 
struggling to avoid calamitous defeat, the same prince lost the 
respect of many fellow Russians for prudent compromises he 
struck with the Golden Horde. 

Since the age of Constantine, time and again faithful Christians 
of every rank have found themselves drawn into war. Soldiers and 
their weapons have been blessed by pastors and bishops. We must 
recall, however, that often the wars on which blessings have been 
showered were not events which can be regarded as bringing any 
mortal credit on those who fought in them, however heroic and 
patriotic the soldiers may have been: wars for the expansion of 
empire, wars of national hubris, wars of manifest destiny, wars of 
ethic cleansing, wars to gain valuable resources. 

Consider what might be regarded as the very best of recent wars: 
World War II. Here there was an aggressive enemy driven by totali¬ 
tarian and racist ideology willing to kill not only opposing soldiers 
but large categories of noncombatants. Many people could find no 
way to respond to the war imposed on them but to fight back with 
whatever weapons they had. At last the Allied counter-attack 
resulted in city bombing, fire storms and finally the use of nuclear 
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weapons. There were hundreds of thousands of noncombatant 
deaths which, in todays “Newspeak,” would be regarded as “collat¬ 
eral damage.” Many of those who fought against Hitler and his 
allies, though possessing medals for heroism on the battlefield, 
have had to live with nightmarish memories of the killing of non- 
combatants and other terrible memories of what occurs in the actu¬ 
ality of war. They may well regard the war in its overall objectives as 
justifiable and unavoidable, but certainly not good. Indeed, one 
cannot even speak of the killing of the guilty as good deeds. 

For all his interest in what in the Roman Catholic Church has 
come to be known as the Just War Theory or Doctrine, Fr Alexan¬ 
der seems to take little interest in one of the key elements of that 
doctrine: the protection of noncombatants. In the reality of 
modern war, it is the noncombatant who is the typical casualty. In 
the age of St Alexander Nevsky soldiers fought soldiers, but in our 
world when bullets fly and bombs fall, it is the most defenseless 
members of society who are the most likely to die or be maimed. 
Can anyone, least of all a follower of the Gospel, speak of events 
which claim the lives of so many innocents—mainly women, chil¬ 
dren and the aged—as “a lesser good”? 

Were states to call on Orthodox Christians to take part in the 
destruction of churches or the wholesale burning of icons, there 
would be organized resistance by the faithful with the hierarchy 
speaking out boldly. But when it is the destruction of human 
beings, bearers of the image of God, what is most striking is the 
cooperation of the faithful in it and the near silence of their shep¬ 
herds. True, one does occasionally discover theologians who raise 
questions about war. One of them, Fr Stanley Harakas, is briefly if 
dismissively referred to in the Webster essay. But one rarely meets 
an Orthodox Christian who has heard about such debate regarding 
these questions. The questions are raised in academic journals and 
forums and, sadly, there they tend to remain. 
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War and the Orthodox Statesman 

Nikolas K. Gvosdev 

Let me state at the outset that I am not a theologian or an ethicist. 
I am taking part in these discussions from the vantage point of one 
who is interested in the intersection of religion with public policy. 
Rather than responding to specific points raised by Father Alexan¬ 
der Webster, my intent is to try and place this discussion within a 
larger context—the relationship between Orthodoxy and public 
policy (including military matters). 

As the executive editor of a publication (The National Interest) 
that approaches foreign policy from a realist perspective, I concur 
with Father Alexanders analogy between war and surgery—pain¬ 
ful procedures that nonetheless are morally justifiable and desirable 
in the proper circumstances. (Indeed, one can even argue that 
squeamishness that delays the treatment—whether surgery for the 
body or war for the body politic—can compound the problem; 
certainly, the pacifist tendencies manifested in the Western powers 
during the 1930s that prevented limited military campaigns 
against Japan in 1931 or Germany in 1933 or 1938 created the 
conditions for the bloodiest and most destructive conflict in 
human history.) The challenge before Orthodoxy is to provide 
realistic guidance in these matters that is not tantamount to simply 
ratifying whatever decision is taken by state authorities. Orthodox 
thinkers must strike the proper balance between holding an unrea¬ 
sonably idealistic view of the current world and acquiescing to the 
position that “whatever the prince decides has the force of law.” 

Indeed, the greatest danger Orthodoxy now faces is that its 
teachings are viewed by many to be either too archaic or too idealis¬ 
tic to provide any effective guidance. Despite all that has occurred 
over the past decade, recent sociological research from Russia indi¬ 
cates that “views on issues of faith are not the deciding factor in 
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Russians’ political choices” 1 —a situation replicated in other coun¬ 
tries in the Orthodox world. This reality creates condi tionsfor one 
of two undesirable scenarios. The first is where the Church issues 
statements that are so removed from reality that it confirms the 
impression that Orthodoxy is so concerned with “the world to 
come” that it cannot provide anything relevant for the matters of 
this world. The second is that the Church, in its desire to demon¬ 
strate its relevance, uncritically endorses state actions. The 
Churches in the West or in places like Greece or Finland must 
struggle with the first; the Churches emerging from behind the 
Iron Curtain are faced with the second temptation. 

Moreover, the Orthodox perspective on war is not a matter 
simply for intellectual speculation. In the last decade, the so-called 
“Orthodox world” has been bedeviled by a series of armed con¬ 
flicts—including internecine strife—including the Yugoslav wars 
of succession, wars of secession in the Caucasus, and the border war 
between Ethiopia and Eritrea. At the same time, while Orthodox 
Christians may still be a numerical minority in the countries of the 
industrialized West, they are assimilated into its political and eco¬ 
nomic mainstream, and increasingly occupy positions of responsi¬ 
bility. At one point during the Clinton Administration, for exam¬ 
ple, two key positions within the American national security 
apparatus (chairman of the joint chiefs of staff and director of the 
CIA) were held by Orthodox Christians; in the Bush Administra¬ 
tion, yet another Orthodox Christian has a key role to play in the 
nation’s defense, with oversight for the development and 
maintenance of the American nuclear deterrent. 

Yet, it is difficult to discern whether the teachings and perspec¬ 
tives contained within the Orthodox tradition have had much 
impact influencing those Orthodox in a position to shape policy. 
This is understandable. For much of the twentieth century, Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity was effectively disenfranchised. In other words, 

1 I. G. Dubov, “Level of Religious Commitment and the Influence of Religious Pre¬ 
cepts on Russian Citizens’ Attitude Toward Political Leaders,” Russian Politics and 
Law , 40:3 (May/June 2002), 43. 
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the Orthodox Church had little influence on the formulation and 
execution of policy, especially as it related to statecraft. By 1980, 
some 85 percent of all Orthodox (both Chalcedonian and non- 
Chalcedonian) lived under Communist regimes; with the excep¬ 
tion of the faithful living in Greece and Cyprus, the remainder were 
largely powerless or uninfluential minorities in the rest of the 
world. As a result, the majority of Orthodox found themselves in a 
situation similar to that of believers in the pre-Constantinian 
Roman Empire, one where the polity was neither informed nor 
guided by Orthodox values and where most leadership positions 
were not occupied by “faithful children” of the Church. Orthodoxy 
in the modern period was thus freed to resume a more idealistic 
“pacifist trajectory” that had characterized its approach to the ques¬ 
tion of war for the first three centuries of Christianity, in large part 
because Orthodox Christians were not making critical decisions 
concerning war or peace within the international arena. 

The “re-enfranchisement” of Orthodoxy in a post-communist 
environment, however, means that Orthodox thinkers do not have 
the luxury of pondering issues of war and peace in isolation from 
the parliaments, presidential administrations and defense minis¬ 
tries where policy is made. In a number of East European and Cau¬ 
casian countries, the Church is once again not only encouraged but 
expected to comment on all aspects of public policy, including mil¬ 
itary affairs. Witness the high degree of public interest in the posi¬ 
tions taken in the “Bases of the Social Concept of the Russian 
Orthodox Church” released by the episcopal Sobor of the Moscow 
Patriarchate in 2000. 

Of course, the question of “justifiable war” only arises when a 
faith obtains a “critical mass” of believers both among the general 
population and the elites of a particular land or region. The Jains 
have been able to uphold the strict pacifism and absolute reverence 
for life preached by their founder Mahavira for the last two-and-a- 
half millennia because during all this time, the Jains have been but 
one of many sects in India. Always a small minority of the popula¬ 
tion of the subcontinent, the Jains have never been entrusted— 
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either as a community or as individuals—with the responsibilities 
of governance. Their pacifism rests, in part, on the existence of 
others—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, even Christians—who do 
shoulder the burdens that ensure that the Jains can lead quiet lives 
in sanctity. In contrast, similar positions embraced by the Buddha 
did not prevent later Buddhists from developing guidelines related 
to questions of war and peace in human society, once Buddhism 
had expanded to become a mass religion in places such as Tibet, 
Japan, Vietnam or Laos. 

Certainly, some early Christians believed that the Church would 
never grow to the point of becoming a dominant faith within soci¬ 
ety or that Christians would be called upon to take positions of 
responsibility. Tertullian’s famous observation,;“But the Caesars 
would also have believed in Christ if either the Caesars had not 
been necessary to the world or if Christians too could have been 
Caesars,” (Apology, Chapter 21) reflected this view. Today, how¬ 
ever, Orthodoxy cannot simply “resign” its responsibilities to pro¬ 
vide guidance to the tens of thousands of its sons and daughters in 
government and the military, nor can it sidestep these questions by 
arguing that in places like Yugoslavia and the Russian Federation, 
the majority of commanders, soldiers, and policymakers tend to be 
nominal, “ethnic” Orthodox as opposed to actual believers. 

This is why Fr Alexander is correct to call attention to the great 
importance Orthodox thinkers and statesmen have attached to the 
notion of “Israel” throughout Orthodox history in helping to 
shape its social doctrines and guide statecraft. Certainly, Orthodox 
have always understood the Church to form a second, “spiritual” 
Israel. At the same time, Orthodox have turned to the legacy of the 
“first” Israel as a blueprint for how to conduct state affairs in a 
“righteous” fashion. For much of the last two millennia, therefore, 
Orthodox have identified “Israel” both as the spiritual community 
of the Church, but also as a concrete political realm, a tangible 
manifestation of the presence of God’s people in the current world, 
a successor to Old Testament Israel as an actual state. This polity 
may migrate, since God’s people on earth have no permanent land. 
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(This notion of the wandering kingdom of God which seeks a 
secure refuge animates classic works of medieval Orthodox litera¬ 
ture such as the Bulgarian redaction of Byzantine chronicles of 
world history, the “Tale of the White Cowl” in Russia or the “Kebra 
Nagast” in Ethiopia.) 

At various points in Orthodox history, specific realms have iden¬ 
tified themselves as successors to “political Israel”—including the 
Byzantine Empire and Muscovite Rus’. It is significant that when 
Prince Andrei Kurbsky castigates Tsar Ivan IV for his merciless per¬ 
secution and decimation of the nobles and military servitors of the 
Russian state, he asks him why he has destroyed “the mighty in 
Israel.” The existence of “new Jerusalems” carefully patterned after 
the original—from Nikon’s massive monastery complex outside of 
Moscow to Emperor Lalibela’s reconstruction of his birthplace in 
Ethiopia—testify to an ongoing longing among Orthodox to 
“make incarnate” the second Israel. In turn, the notion of an 
earthly political authority with some degree of responsibility for 
the maintenance and well-being of Orthodoxy, who is owed fealty 
by every Orthodox Christian, is a long-established tenet of the 
Orthodox political tradition. It is exemplified in the letter of Patri¬ 
arch Anthony to the Russian Grand Prince Basil I in 1393. It was 
implicit in the appeals of Georgian, Serbian, Greek and Arab 
Orthodox to the rulers of the Russian state (the convert empress 
Catherine the Great, for example, was hailed as the “Mother of all 
Orthodox Christians” by the emissaries of one Georgian principal¬ 
ity seeking aid). Even in the records of Holy Trinity Cathedral (San 
Francisco), one reads of “Many Years” being intoned for Emperor 
Nicholas II as the titular leader of the Orthodox commonwealth. 

The problem faced by contemporary Orthodox is that there is 
no consensus in how the rich legacy of Orthodox social teaching is 
to be applied in the absence of an Orthodox “commonwealth” and 
with no clear analog for “Israel.” The question of “justifiable war” 
in the Orthodox tradition cannot be separated from a second ques¬ 
tion, that of the existence of a legitimate political authority that is 
authorized to declare and prosecute war, and the existence of clear 
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standards that allow Orthodox to determine whether engaging in 
war is, in the words of Metropolitan Antony (Khrapovitsky), likely 
to produce “the greatest good for the Orthodox faith and ones 
native people.” In the twenty-first century, Orthodox find them¬ 
selves in a situation akin to that of the first Israel as described in the 
Book of Judges: “There was no king in Israel at that time. Everyone 
did whatever he pleased.” (Judg 21:8) 

Some Orthodox, notably the late Metropolitan John of 
St Petersburg and his followers, hold that the entire existing social 
and political order in the contemporary world, including within 
Orthodox-majority countries, is fundamentally illegitimate. Faith¬ 
ful Orthodox Christians must therefore work for the restoration of 
a proper political authority capable of making such judgments— 
an autocratic monarchy guided by symphonic principles—and it is 
through this lens that all activity, including war, must be assessed. 

Others maintain that democratic governments can be legiti¬ 
mately constituted within the Orthodox world, but maintain that 
only those states constituted primarily of Orthodox Christians or 
largely shaped by Orthodox values and practice are “legitimate” 
political authorities within the Orthodox community. Orthodox 
who live “outside” the traditional Orthodox ecumene are either 
missionaries seeking to bring new states into the family of Ortho¬ 
dox nations, or are living “in diaspora.” (The implication is that 
those living “in diaspora” are to have only a conditional loyalty to 
the polity in which they reside but must reserve their full loyalty for 
the country of their “origin.” Such thinking continues to exert an 
influence in states like Armenia or Greece, especially in their 
approach to their respective diasporas.) 

The final approach is to recognize that Orthodox live within a 
post-Constantinian era, where the legitimacy of any given state is 
unconnected with whether it embraces or promotes Orthodox 
Christianity. Yet, in some ways this is a much more difficult and 
murky situation. Is any state ipso facto a legitimate authority? Even 
if a government does not endorse specifically Orthodox teachings, 
must it still promote a moral order? Some use the test used by Patri- 
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arch Sergius of Russia—that a government that demonstrates its 
endurance is in fact a legitimate authority deserving of passive obe¬ 
dience as laid down by St Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. Others 
would use the standard laid down by the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence—a government is legitimate if it rules with “the consent of the 
governed.” 

Each perspective can produce radically different answers to the 
question as to whether a particular war is justified or not. The 1999 
Kosovo campaign is a case in point. Was the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (FRY) an “Orthodox” country, or a regime that hap¬ 
pened to rule over an Orthodox population? (A related question is 
whether the Milosevic government was indeed properly elected, 
enjoying a mandate from the majority of the voters.) Was the FRY 
engaged in the defense of the Orthodox patrimony located in 
Kosovo, or violating the human rights of the local populace? Did 
the United States and the other states of the NATO alliance (includ¬ 
ing Greece, an Orthodox country) really exhaust all other means 
before resorting to military force to bring about a resolution of the 
crisis? Is it just to fight for the self-determination of a people that 
intends to use that gift of freedom to persecute and decimate 
Orthodoxy? 

In posing these questions, I do not expect definitive, authorita¬ 
tive answers. NATO s Kosovo campaign produced a myriad of dif¬ 
ferent perspectives from the various Orthodox Churches, ranging 
from outright condemnation to cautious endorsement. Yet, it is 
crucial that Orthodox thinkers and theologians engage in discus¬ 
sion that is grounded in case studies such as these. It is critical that a 
body of opinion be formulated that can be used by Orthodox 
policymakers. The continued articulation of a “justifiable war” tra¬ 
dition on the part of the Orthodox would help to balance between 
the extremes of an unrealistic pacifist idealism, on one hand, and 
the passive justification of any war fought by governments, on the 
other. 
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JUSTIFIABLE WAR: RESPONSE #4 

Philip LeMasters 

Fr Webster’s essay draws on a wide variety of Orthodox sources, 
and challenges his readers to think clearly about the moral status of 
war in the eyes of the Church. However, his central argument, that 
war should be viewed as a lesser good instead of a lesser evil, is 
flawed in several respects. Consequently, Orthodox moral theolo¬ 
gians will not find Webster’s position to be persuasive. 

First, the essay is overly polemical in tone and sometimes pres¬ 
ents assertions as justified conclusions. These characteristics call 
into doubt the validity of Webster’s argument. For example, 
Fr George Dragas may cite the teachings of the Lord Himself and 
of St John Chrysostom in support of his conclusion that neither 
war nor the accumulation of wealth is just. It is bad form for Web¬ 
ster to accuse Dragas of simply repeating “a familiar refrain,” and 
calls into question the author’s scholarly objectivity. The use else¬ 
where in the essay of derogatory terms such as “modern revision¬ 
ism,” “infiltrated,” and “contagion” with reference to the ascen¬ 
dancy of the arguments which the author opposes causes this 
reader to doubt that the author has treated those with whom he 
disagrees with fairness and charity. 

Likewise, Webster quickly dismisses as unclear and inconsistent 
Fr Stanley Harakas’ nuanced account of the tension between the 
nonresistant way of Christ and the mournful necessity of war in 
national self-defense. That conclusion could be supported only by 
a thorough analysis of Harakas’ position, not by a hasty assertion. 
The author’s criticism of Harakas for allowing wars of national self- 
defense while refusing to make war “our goal” is that it is nonsensi¬ 
cal to wage war without having military victory as a goal. Surely, 
Harakas is correct that for Christians war “can only be a falling 
away from our goal for which repentance is the only appropriate 
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response.” War may be tragically necessary to defend the innocent 
in our fallen world, but it is not the forgiving, nonresistant way of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, which is our ultimate goal. In this light, 
Father Harakas follows St. Basil the Great in calling for repentance 
on the part of those who fight wars. Of course, hardly anyone views 
war as a goal in and of itself; instead, war is a means used by nations 
to achieve that for which they fight. The author may not dismiss 
Harakas’ argument so quickly. 

Second, Webster sometimes claims greater support for his argu¬ 
ment from the sources he cites than a careful reading of those 
sources provides. For example, the letter from St Basil the Great to a 
soldier does not “speak for itself”as an endorsement of war as a 
lesser good. St Basil states that “I have learnt to know one who 
proves that even in a soldier’s life it is possible to preserve the perfec¬ 
tion of love to God...” This may well be a statement that a particu¬ 
lar soldier has progressed far in theosis, and that even a soldiers 
vocation does not rule out growth in holiness. The wording “even 
in a soldiers life” suggests the exceptional nature of St Basil’s 
impression of this soldier, and likely reflects the unfathomable 
mercy of God as opposed to a judgment on warfare. Though at a 
later point in the essay the author examines St Basil’s Canon XIII, 
which recommends a three-year exclusion from the chalice for 
those who kill in war, he does not grapple seriously with that 
Canon’s relevance for interpreting St Basil’s letter. If St Basil’s view 
is that to kill in war is simply to serve a lesser good, it is hard to see 
why he would advise such a penance. Webster should make a con¬ 
vincing argument to justify his interpretation of these sources. 

The same judgment is true of the author’s dismissal of the 
remark from a Byzantine text on military strategy that war is “a 
great evil and the worst of all evils.” Webster notes simply that the 
“comment is remarkable for its extreme rarity among texts.” He 
does not consider plausible alternative interpretations, such as the 
possibility that the view was so widely shared that it was rarely artic¬ 
ulated explicitly. 

Likewise, the author’s appeal to the examples of Saints who par- 
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ticipated in or blessed particular wars needs further elaboration. In 
extreme situations of national peril, especially when to defend a 
kingdom was in effect to defend the Faith, saints have given their 
blessing to warfare. Yes, there are Orthodox prayers for the blessing 
of troops and weapons. Orthodox princes and soldiers have called 
upon the aid of the Theotokos in their defense. These undisputed 
facts, however, do not mean that particular saints or the Church 
viewed war, even in those instances, as simply a lesser good than the 
nonresistant love of Christ. They surely viewed war an exceptional, 
mournful concession to the broken realities which a kingdom and a 
people faced at that time. Webster does not demonstrate that 
examples such as those of St Alexander Nevsky support his conten¬ 
tion that war is a lesser good, not a lesser evil. He relies more on 
assertion than convincing argument. 

This point becomes clear when we consider the Church’s teach¬ 
ing on remarriage. Even though one marriage is clearly the Ortho¬ 
dox norm, the Church may also bless second, and even third, mar¬ 
riages out of pastoral concern for the salvation of particular couples 
in the given circumstances which they face. A second marriage is 
exceptional and a sign of God’s great mercy to sinners, but it may, 
in the judgment of the Church, be necessary to help particular 
people find salvation. The Orthodox Christian aspires to personal 
communion with the Trinity, not success in moralism or any lesser 
good. The Church’s teaching is not that a second marriage is a lesser 
good in a theoretical moral sense; indeed, the traditional marriage 
service in such cases is penitential. The focus here is on healing and 
growth in holiness before God, not on some alleged level of moral 
purity. 

We would miss the point of the Church’s blessing of second mar¬ 
riages if we were to view them as lesser goods in a hierarchy of 
virtue. There is no good other than the eternal life of the Lord. Our 
salvation is a matter of growth in personal communion with the 
Holy Trinity, of participating in the One who alone is good. The 
Church blesses that which helps us on the journey to the Kingdom, 
not that which claims a certain theoretical moral status. The force 
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of this brief excursus on remarriage is that the blessing of the 
Church does not necessarily entail that what is blessed should be 
viewed as a lesser good. 

Third, the essay seems more interested in sorting out categories 
of philosophical moral judgment than in placing war within the 
context of the journey to theosis. Orthodox moral theology focuses 
on helping the faithful grow in holiness and find salvation. The 
nonresistant love of Christ is the ultimate norm or goal for those 
who seek to share in the eternal life of the Holy Trinity. Given the 
corruption of our human nature, we progress toward deification in 
a world of death where it is sometimes mournfully necessary to use 
force to protect the innocent. Such cases are exceptions to the 
norm, and allowed by the Church because even greater harm may 
be done to those who bear the image of God by national surrender 
than by violent resistance in certain circumstances. War is a conces¬ 
sion to the world of death, to our fallen nature which has not yet 
been fully healed. In contrast with the eternal life of the risen Lord, 
it is clearly not simply a lesser good. It is a lesser evil for which we 
must repent, even as we must repent of every dimension of the 
brokenness of our souls. 

It is telling that Webster concludes the essay with an appeal to 
the Scholasticism of Thomas Aquinas. If we limit ourselves to the 
natural law as understood by Aquinas, good and evil are matters 
known by all through reason, regardless of whether one is a Chris¬ 
tian. An intrinsically evil act would never be condoned by Aquinas, 
for it would violate morality itself. Webster follows this line of 
thought to conclude that one who views war as a lesser evil must 
never approve any war in anyway, as he has already judged it evil. 

It is a mistake, however, to impose the abstract, iron-clad, imper¬ 
sonal logic of Scholasticism on Orthodox moral theology for a host 
of reasons. First among them is that our knowledge of God’s pur¬ 
poses for us as human beings is noetic; it is a matter of true spiritual 
communion with the Trinity, and not merely a function of fallen 
human reason. As we grow in personal communion with the Lord, 
we grow into our true nature, the likeness of God. In this dynamic 
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spiritual context, distinctions between human actions take place as 
part of the journey to ever greater sharing in eternal life. Those dis¬ 
tinctions concern particular persons who, given their infirmities 
and other challenges in our broken world, are at given points on the 
journey to the Kingdom. Hence, Orthodox moral theology must 
reflect the personal nature of our salvation. As Christos Yannaras 
has written, 

Morality is not an objective measure for evaluating character 
and behavior, but the dynamic response of personal freedom 
to the existential truth and authenticity of man...The moral¬ 
ity of man is first and foremost an existential event: the dy¬ 
namic realization of the fulness of existence and life, or else 
failure and the distortion of his true hypostasis. In other 
words, morality relates to the event of man’s salvation. 1 

On the journey to theosis, some concessions to the brokenness 
of ourselves and our world will be allowed, but repented of as we 
acquire the Holy Spirit more fully. Participation in war may be a 
necessary evil in the sense of a mournful concession to human sin¬ 
fulness, but it does not deserve the status of a lesser good in the 
sense of a penultimate step on a ladder of virtue. We do not stand 
before God with self-justifications about the level of moral virtue 
that we have attained, but with pleas for mercy. The true standard 
of humanity is Jesus Christ, in whom our nature is restored and dei¬ 
fied. True human virtues are those which manifest our sharing as 
persons in the eternal life of the Lord: “Be perfect as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” 

In contrast with this ultimate vocation to holiness, warfare is a 
symptom of our corruption and need for repentance and mercy. A 
secular anthropology or political theory might identify a justified 
war as a lesser good than earthly peace, but such a view would 
require the removal of the spiritual context which is intrinsic to the 
Faith. Orthodox moral theology refuses to place communion with 
the Holy Trinity on the same scale of virtue as the inevitably broken 

1 Christos Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1996), 15. 
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reality of warfare. To do so would be to compromise Orthodoxy’s 
personal, dynamic vision of salvation with the natural law morality 
of Scholasticism. It would also be to replace the noetic knowledge 
of God with fallen human reason. 

To speak of war in the context of a “teology of justice,” as Web¬ 
ster does, is to make systematic categories of human moral reason 
superior to a genuine spiritual vision of our vocation to theosis. 
Some schools of Roman Catholic moral theology have operated as 
though questions of ethics are separate from those of salvation. 
Webster’s argument appears to fall into the same error of viewing 
morality more in the context of human rationality than in that of 
personal communion with the Holy Trinity. When moral philoso¬ 
phy is thought to operate independently of the spiritual life, 
abstract theoretical distinctions threaten to obscure the true signifi¬ 
cance of human action before God. Philosophical categories, like 
those of the just-war theory of western Christianity, obscure the 
spiritual import of taking the lives of those who bear the divine 
image. 

To justify war as a lesser good is to provide the false comfort of 
moral self-justification to those in need of repentance and growth 
in holiness. It is to replace Orthodoxy’s dynamic, personal, holistic 
vision of salvation with theoretical categories of human virtue. 
Were Orthodoxy formally to endorse any version of the just-war 
theory, the Church would give the impression that meeting certain 
abstract moral standards removes the spiritual gravity of taking 
human life. 2 Rather than remembering the need to repent as we 
grow in holiness in the midst of a broken world where warfare may 
be at times mournfully necessary, we would then ignore the risks to 
our souls of our participation in the quintessential signs of human 
rebellion against God. It is a sign of the Church’s great wisdom that 
we are not tempted to such self-justification and spiritual damage 
by an Orthodox theory of just war as a lesser good. 

2 See H. Tristram Engelhardt, Jr., The Foundations ofChristian Bioethics (Exton, PA: 

Swets & Zeitlinger Publishers, 2000), 326. 
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Dual Trajectories and Divided Rationales 
A Reply to Alexander Webster on Justifiable War 

David Pratt 

Sometimes art tells us exactly what we need to know about 
difficult moral problems. Concerning religious conscience and 
political violence, the opera Khovanshchina teaches us some 
hard lessons. In the final scene, Old Believers choose self-immo¬ 
lation in a chapel as their only valid response to a political and 
military situation gone out of control. As the closing bars are 
heard, troops rush in, too late to stop the flames or save the 
dying. Musorgsky’s music heightens the moral tragedy of 
church and state aligning on a course of violence. The curtain 
falls and audiences are hushed and disturbed. Khovanshchina is 
a blunt commentary on what happens when civil and ecclesial 
authorities lose their ethical balance. It reminds us that non-vio¬ 
lence and war-justifying are competing convictions in Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Fr Alexander Webster has recast this as dual trajec¬ 
tories of religious pacifism and justifiable war, two great trends 
in Orthodoxy. In a new essay, “Justifiable War as a ‘Lesser Good’ 
in Eastern Orthodox Moral Tradition,” he gives pride of place to 
the war-trend and lays the groundwork for an Orthodox just- 
war theory. 

By way of response, I wish to investigate the notion of dual 
trajectories, and then assess what it means to have a tradition 
that upholds non-violence on one hand and blesses war on the 
other hand, or in other words, to have a divided tradition with con¬ 
flicting lines of thought, at a time when Orthodoxy must speak 
with accuracy and authority about duty, mercy and personal salva¬ 
tion. Competing rationales and opposing behaviors do not bode 
well for leadership. It is not the sort of instruction military person- 
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nel and politicians understand. 1 The dual trajectory thesis forces 
Orthodox hierarchs and theologians to seriously address the issues 
of violence and justice. Insofar as it proposes conflicting options 
and divides believers in very real ways, the concept of dual trajecto¬ 
ries deserves careful assessment. My task in the following pages is to 
explore some of the difficulties in this rationale. 

Lines of Justification 

In The Pacifist Option Webster argues that renouncing violence in 
all forms is the heart of Orthodox pacifism. He says “the Eastern 
Orthodox moral tradition of pacifism is so firmly grounded in the 
life of that venerable Christian community and so morally compel¬ 
ling as to speak with an unexpected vitality and force. ...” 2 The 
rationale for this position is a preference for mercy over justice 
(Micah 6:8). The Apostle Paul’s injunction against doing evil that 
good may come (Rom 12:9 and 21) is favored over his instruction 
to obey lawful civil authorities (Rom 13:1-7). A program of total 
non-violence follows from this in order to keep the ideal of the 
Christian life from falling into the states requirements for retribu¬ 
tion and redress, which invariably call for violence, albeit under 
lawful authority. The Christian, as a moral agent, cannot endure 
such a system. The pacifist trajectory is precisely about overcoming 
moral ambiguity in the surest and most individual way possible, 
namely, through personal renunciation or kenoticism, and detach¬ 
ment from public affairs. 

In “Justifiable War,” 3 we have an array of textual evidence pointing 

1 See Kristine V. Nakutis, “Teaching Moral Responsibility in Warfare,” Teaching 
Philosophy 25:3 (2002), 244 for “ethical pluralism” at the United States Military 
Academy. See James Turner Johnson, Morality and Contemporary Warfare (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1999), 19 for just-war thinking as a theological 
intervention against the “limitlessness” of war which Karl von Clausewitz described, 
and American military leaders still study. 

2 A. Webster, The Pacifist Option: The Moral Argument Against War in Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Theology (San Francisco: International Scholars Publications, 1998), 4. 

3 Alexander F.C. Webster, “Justifiable War as a ‘Lesser Good’ in Eastern Orthodox 
Moral Tradition,” SVTQ47:\ (2003), 3-57. 
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in the opposite direction, toward total immersion in the most difficult 
public activity of all—engaging war for solely just reasons. Webster 
argues here for an Orthodox just-war theory or tradition (JWT) or at 
least episodes where church leaders have seen fit to call some wars justi¬ 
fied and thereby encourage full Christian participation in them. This 
body of evidence supports what he calls an overarching “teleology of 
justice” or a system of virtues where the goodness and justice of an end 
impart goodness and justice to the agents who carry out the means to 
that end. Therefore, retributive justice (and whatever violence it may 
require) no longer threatens Christian morality but forms the very 
ratio for approving Christian warfare. This allows all phases of warfare, 
when correcdy engaged and restricted, to be worthy of blessing. Thus, 
heroism and sanctity are on the same plane, and moral tragedy is prac¬ 
tically eliminated. What results is a straddling of warism and pacifism 
without much guidance on when one or the other is more correct. The 
dual trajectories imply a kind of ecclesial schizophrenia on violence 
and peace, and usher in a rationale for JWT strong enough to 
supercede the “peace ideal” advanced by Fr Stanley Harakas, some¬ 
thing Webster himself once favored. 4 

The rationale for Orthodox just-war is presented as an “either 
or” argument. Webster employs a strong prescriptive style argu¬ 
ment to say we cannot condemn war as evil and still consider it nec¬ 
essary or suitable for Christians. Nor can we ignore the abundant 
evidence supporting a JWT in the Christian East. So many exam¬ 
ples of war blessings and soldier saints clearly indicate approval for 
the military vocation. And since Orthodox theology places a pre¬ 
mium on liturgical texts and the cult of the saints, we are also pre¬ 
vented, under pain of inconsistency, from speaking of war as an evil 
while allowing the faithful to participate in it, say nothing of those 
who work in government, the industries that benefit from it, and 
most of all the politicians who authorize it. 

4 Stanley Harakas, “The Morality of War,” in Orthodox Synthesis: The Unity of Theo¬ 
logical Thought , ed. Joseph Allen (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1981), 87-90. See 
Pacifist Option , 4—5 and 267 n. 9 for a relaxing of the vocational elements of Ortho- 
dox pacifism. 
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This “pain of inconsistency” tactic centers on two watchwords— 
necessary and lesser. Webster argues that “necessary evil” or “lesser 
evil” are borrowed Western terms, and ought to be held in suspi¬ 
cion. By using them, we accept the reasoning of Augustine’s City of 
God, which speaks of war in the context of human depravity, sinful 
deliberation, and darkening of the intellect. Because of original sin 
we are forced to live with the option of resolving injustices through 
war. The Western tradition has tried to impose norms and limita¬ 
tions on war-making precisely to minimize this evil and increase 
justice. 5 Reinhold Niebuhrs Christian realism comes from this 
same spirit, and is the inspiration (or culprit, as it were) behind sev¬ 
eral official Orthodox statements that employ “necessary evil” or 
“lesser evil” language, a move that Webster feels is inconsistent with 
the Eastern tradition. He opts instead for a virtue theory, one 
derived from the historical evidence he presents and seen through 
the lens of virtue ethics, an idea that he never completely unpacks 
for us, but nevertheless uses to interpret his sources. 6 This appeal to 
virtue is the line of thought that enables the terms “necessary evil” 
and “lesser evil” to shift to “lesser good.” This is the critical opera¬ 
tion of the whole essay. Moreover, the shift to “lesser good” implies 
at least some possibility for a “necessary good” or at least something 
morally neutral. If a war can be just, then it can be good. This is 
plainly stated in his conclusion (“Justifiable War,” 52). 

“Necessary good” is the implied line of thought in two pieces of 
evidence supporting Orthodox JWT. The statements of Metropol¬ 
itan Philaret in 1813 and Patriarch Tikhon in 1918 both place 
defense of faith and homeland on the level of holy actions (“Justifi¬ 
able War,” 5-6; 47). These are examples drawn from a culture 

5 David Hollenbach, Nuclear Ethics: A Christian Moral Argument (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1983), 19. 

6 He accepts the virtue ethics found in Joseph Woodill, The Fellowship of Life (Wash- 
ington, DC: Georgetown Univ. Press, 1997). But what conception of virtue gives 
guidance on war and peace? How do we choose? There are multiple conceptions of 
virtue in the tradition, and multiple virtue ethics. See Virtue Ethics: A Critical 
Reader , ed. Daniel Statman (Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 
1997), 19-30. 
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steeped in patriotic defense. 7 Solzhenitsyns portrayal of a pacifist 
turned warrior in August 1914 further underscores the deep effect 
the idea of homeland has on the Orthodox psyche (“Justifiable 
War,” 49-50). Literature such as the The Bridge on the Drina, 
which depicts terrible religious and cultural oppression in Serbia 
under the Ottoman Turks, serves up compelling reasons for justifi¬ 
able war, and retribution. 8 So a Serbian Book of Needs with a bless¬ 
ing of arms makes perfect sense in terms of “enculturated defen¬ 
siveness” (“Justifiable War,” 44). But this makes the “placement of 
truth” all the more difficult to assign. 9 We should keep that phrase 
in mind and pause for a closer look at the logic of justification. 

The examples above illustrate the difference between epistemic 
and moral justification. 10 Epistemic justification occurs when we 
form a true belief about an act in our subjective judgment. Moral 
justification occurs when an act is judged to be permissible or licit 
per se. The difference between a justification according to known 
facts and one according to what an agent justifiably believes is very 
important. In Moscow in 1813, Metropolitan Philaret was per¬ 
forming a moral justification of war against Napoleon as a fact of 
defense. In 1918, Patriarch Tikhon was giving an epistemic justifi¬ 
cation for war on the belief that continuing hostilities against 
Imperial Germany was mandatory for justice. Though public 
defense was the issue in both cases, the logic of justification dif¬ 
fered. The obvious danger is that beliefs might suffice for facts, and 
force moral justification downward into excuses, opinions or dem- 
agoguery. Moral justification also has two senses, an on tic and 
epistemic, and this makes for more ambiguity. An ontic moral jus¬ 
tification is a judgment that gives unequivocal reasons for permit¬ 
ting an act that would otherwise be impermissible, such as, resort- 

7 See Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky’s war-time pamphlet The Christian Faith 
and War (Jordanville, NY: Holy Trinity Monastery, 1988). 

8 Webster, Pacifist Option , 218. 

9 See Lisa Sowle Cahill, “Toward Global Ethics,” Theological Studies 63:2 (2002), 
328-29 on the problem of objectivity and consensus. 

10 Eric Reitan, “The Moral Justification of Violence: Epistemic Considerations,” So¬ 
cial Theory and Practice 28:3 (2002), 446-59. 
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ing to violence when lethally attacked, or declaring war in response 
to ongoing annihilation. An epistemic moral justification gives 
permission for an act that might still be questionable although 
quite justifiable, such as, using violence when seriously threatened, 
or declaring war in the face of impending attack. The debate over 
pre-emption against terrorism is locked between epistemic and 
ontic senses of moral justification. There is a fine line between facts 
that justify and beliefs that become justifiable. And that line can 
degrade, as we see in the next example. 

In World War II, William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
endorsed the area bombing of German cities. His justification was 
the belief that bombing would shorten the war and halt the evils 
inside Germany. He was assured by Bomber Command that only 
factories, not cities, were being targeted. Of course that was not the 
case, and Temple was soon backed into a position of rationalizing 
city bombing as such. 11 His moral justification was promulgated in 
the ontic sense, but was actually conceived in the epistemic sense, 
with his beliefs hinging on the information he received from the 
government. As the facts came to light, his moral justification dete¬ 
riorated into merely believing in the bombing, and then simply 
defending it because it was effective. 12 His epistemic moral justifi¬ 
cation shifted to mere epistemic justification, and then it simply 
eroded into excuses. The loss of the word “moral” in this downward 
slide in justification is very telling. It shows exactly how JWT can 
fail, and how a church leader can succumb to political realism. 

There is no indication that an Orthodox JWT could fare any 
better against eroding moral justifications. Webster does not admit 
to this problem. So in “Justifiable War,” we have no guidance on 
how to keep a justified defense from slipping downward into 
excuses or vengeance. This problem is magnified when “lesser 
good” or “necessary good” language forms the justification. Such 
language only seems to heighten the recourse to war. It also resem- 

11 Stephen E. Lammers, “William Temple and the Bombing of Germany: An Explo¬ 
ration in the J ust War T radition ? Journal of Religious Ethics 19:1(1991),71-79. 

12 Ibid., 79. By 1944, Temple had shifted to a purely utilitarian reading of JWT. 
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bles the language of realism that Michael Walzer finds in Thu¬ 
cydides and Hobbes, the very thing a theological account of war 
ought to limit. 13 

Why not more information on how to limit war? Why not more 
attention to jus ad bellum norms? These come only in the essays 
conclusion, and all too briefly. Webster seems to have left the moral 
work of restraining war up to virtues, not rules. 14 Virtues are sup¬ 
posed to check the passions of politicians and soldiers, and impart 
clarity into a war situation. The “lesser good” and “necessary good” 
reasoning presumes that moral agents can be clear about their 
actions and intentions when executing justice. This line of thought 
was advanced by the most famous exponent of JWT—Thomas 
Aquinas. Webster seems to be in substantial agreement with him 
on war and virtue. This may explain why ad bellum and in bello 
norms are de-emphasized in his account of war, and why the dual 
trajectories appear to be weighted in favor ofviolence, not mercy. 

A Presumption for Violence? 

Aquinas is open to war as a remedy for injustice. When properly 
conceived and directed, war-making goes from being a sin against 
charity to an instrument for bringing about justice and peace, 
which are necessities for pursuing happiness. The chief require¬ 
ment is that it be directed by a lawful authority and toward a just 
cause {Summa Theologiae II-II, q. 40, a. 1). It is also clear that just 
causes are not limited to defensive wars; defense does not require an 
external authority because people do that on their own authority 
without question. Aquinas is concerned about a public response to 
wrongdoing that goes beyond defense and requires a lawful author¬ 
ity to guide it (STh II-II, q. 64, a. 7). The just-war he has in mind is 
purposive, principled, defensive, and sometimes offensive. 15 It is 

13 Michael Walzer, Just and Unjust Wars: A Moral Argument with Historical Illustra¬ 
tions (New York: Basic Books Inc., 1977), 4-13. 

14 See Darrell Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous Warfare, n Journal of Religious Eth¬ 
ics 27:1 (1999), 37-59 for his justification of a virtue-driven JWT. 

15 John Finni s> Aquinas: Moral, Political and Legal Theory (New York: Oxford Univer- 
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directed against those vices which could harm or destroy the com¬ 
monweal—invasion, sedition, rioting, unrest, schism. This is the 
hallmark of classical Catholic just-war thinking, though an offen¬ 
sive just-war has been virtually ruled out today . 16 It is possible for 
Aquinas because the demands of justice can be so great as to require 
it, and because other virtues like courage, zeal and charity can be 
ordered to such demands. In that way, a just-war is an act of love . 17 
And it becomes a virtuous activity when soldiering and governing 
are done from properly ordered dispositions for charity and jus¬ 
tice . 18 In other words, virtuous people, in the right frame of mind, 
can conduct a just-war as an enterprise for peace. The analogy of 
the surgeon doing violence to part of the body in order to restore 
health to the whole body illustrates how certain acts of violence can 
be justified when they are carried out with right intentions under a 
proper authority. So it is quite possible to address injustice through 
a virtuous and malice-free war . 19 This is why scholars regard Aqui¬ 
nas as favoring war and vindication, or having a presumption for 
violence . 20 Of course, that question is far from settled . 2 What is 
more important is whether a similar presumption for violence 
exists in the Orthodox just-war. 

Webster’s explanation of the just-war seems identical to that of 

sity Press, 1998), 284-85. 

16 John P. Langan, “The Just-War Theory after the Gulf War,” Theological Studies 
53:1 (1992), 99-102, comments on the controversial July 1991 La Civilta Cattolica 
article, which some regard as a repudiation of Catholic JWT in favor of pacifism. 

17 Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous Warfare,” 58. 

18 Gregory M. Reichberg, “Is There a ‘Presumption Against War’ in Aquinas’s Eth¬ 
ics?” The ThomistGG (2002), 347. See Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous War¬ 
fare,” 62. 

19 See STh III, q. 15, a. 9 for the possibility of non-sinful passions when vindicating 
wrongs: “... [QJuandoque [appetites vindicate] est sine peccato, immo est laud- 
abilis: puta cum aliquis appetite vindictam secundum ordinem justitiae.” See 
Reichberg, 347, n. 28. 

20 Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous Warfare,” 65-67. 

21 See Reichberg, “Is There a ‘Presumption Against War’ in Aquinas’s Ethics?” 351- 
53 and 358 n. 51 for a “presumption against war” based on Aquinas’ belief that 
peace and harmony are higher order goods than vindication of justice, and since 
conflict is contrary to the nature of charity. 
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Aquinas. We see the same Thomistic framework when he describes 
Orthodox praxis as a “virtue tradition” and invokes the phrase 
“teleology of justice” to explain Christian wars (“Justifiable War,” 1 
and 51), and again when he describes the whole patristic tradition 
as an amplification of justice according to Plato. He mirrors Aqui¬ 
nas when he concludes that just-wars, both in their ends and 
means, are morally good, and render soldiers morally good and vir¬ 
tuous (“Justifiable War,” 54). This is the key idea that enables a pre¬ 
sumption for violence. But with Aquinas “the transmission of 
goodness” from end to means is a theoretical notion, based on his 
theory of moral action, and always to be considered in the light of 
charity acting upon human deliberation. This is why the presump¬ 
tion for violence remains debatable in his thought. Webster’s con¬ 
ception of the goodness of ends and means is factored through the 
notion of dual trajectories, an historical analysis that does not carry 
Aquinas’ understanding of charity and deliberation. His concept of 
the just-war is much less synthetic, differently funded, and perhaps 
more rigid. The presumption for violence seems more inevitable 
here than in Aquinas. What follows from this is an asymmetry in 
the dual trajectories—the war trajectory overrides any preference 
for non-violence. This is where the dual trajectories thesis suffers as 
a rationale. 

The crux of the problem is the Thomistic conception of justice, 
the fact that it imparts goodness to princes and combatants in 
battle via the dictates of Christian charity. 22 It is this conception of 
justice which Webster seems intent on demonstrating in Orthodox 
history and thought. Though it describes why the church could 
bless princes like Alexander Nevsky and Lazarus of Serbia and their 
troops, and though it provides a rationale for why we honor heroes, 
it is still a tenuous justification. When applied to the push-button, 
nuclear, biological, chemical and international conditions of war 
today, it is even more difficult to accept. Our warfare is simply too 

22 Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous Warfare,” 63. The power of the good and just 
end is understood to absolve the agent, even when killing is involved. See Finnis, 
Aquinasy 283. 
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different. For instance, our leaders no longer go to battle at the 
head of their armies. Todays batdes invariably claim civilians. Our 
wars can destroy entire civilizations. Modern weapons allow for 
disproportionate killing, and they allow it to be done at a distance. 
These differences alter the intentionality of combatants, forcing 
them more and more to either intend killing outright, or to not care 
about their actions at all. But a just-war requires a proper intention; 
it must be engaged without hate or malice. It is doubtful whether 
troops in battle can be so disposed, let alone be in a state of mind for 
charity. The heat of battle diminishes judgment, especially todays 
high-speed electronic battles, which are now being waged by a gen¬ 
eration of soldiers raised on video games which further accustom 
them to violence and deaden their capacity for intentionality and 
charity. 23 These considerations are strong enough to overrun the 
moral arche of even the most righteous end. This makes imputing 
goodness to war a dangerous move. The intentionality of soldiers 
and politicians is an aspect of JWT needing much more Orthodox 
theological attention. 

For Aquinas, the subjective aspect of waging just-war comes 
down to assessing the justice of ends and means. This is the work of 
practical reason or deliberation (STh I-II q. 8, a. 2; q. 13, a. 3). 24 
Deliberation requires that passions be disciplined for truthfulness 
so that “right reason” (orthon logon) can correctly address practical 
affairs. Deliberation occurs when mental skill combines with 
moral uprightness or inner virtues of character. Leaders ought to 
have this in order to command a just-war, and soldiers must strive 
for this if they are to be fully Christian while fighting such a war. 25 
Proper deliberation is the lynchpin in this ideal theory. Reality is 
much messier however. The description we have of Alexander 
Nevsky’s troops defeating the Teutonic Knights is one of ven- 

23 See David Grossman’s research on violent dispositions acquired through video 
games at www.killology.com. 

24 Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous Warfare,” 60. 

25 Reichberg, “Is There a ‘Presumption Against War’ in Aquinas’s Ethics?” 362-63. 
See STh II-II, q. 60, a. 3. 
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geance, not charity (“Justifiable War,” 35). Retributive justice 
cannot restrain passions and vices in warfare, nor the politics that 
drive wars in the first place. Hence the need for in bello rules of con¬ 
duct, and for the Church to provide them to believers. Aquinas 
does not offer any such rules. 26 Webster gives us only ad bellum 
rules, ultra-restrictive rules indeed, 27 but no explanation on how 
they flow from the historical evidence presented, or how they fit 
within the virtue and justice rationale he offers (“Justifiable War,” 
53). It is not clear how such norms are to function in a virtue- 
governed account of JWT. 28 

Questions about deliberation and intention in just-war, and 
what qualifies as ‘right reason in discerning justice, remain unan¬ 
swered. The role of charity also goes unaddressed. Though Webster 
is confident in the abundant evidence for an Orthodox JWT, the 
justificatory problems are quite complex. The pitfalls of classical 
JWT have not been overcome. 

New Directions 

Perhaps JWT is inappropriate for Orthodoxy. In some ways, the 
version offered by Webster fails. Its rules are too restrictive for 
mainline war-theorists like James Turner Johnson, and its concep¬ 
tion of justice is too disposed for war to satisfy any pacifist. We have 
no indication when mercy is to be preferred over justice or if mercy 
can ever supercede justice. But the presumption for violence gives 
us a strong reason to say that vindication and retribution will 
always override mercy. The notion of dual trajectories is to blame: 
it is always at risk of going out of balance, and becoming a war- 
only justification. And justified violence can easily descend into 
“Khovanshchina realities.” As audiences are disturbed by that 
opera, we should be unsettled by the possibility of Christians 

26 See Finnis, Aquinas, 287; STh II-II, q. 40, a. lc, a. 3c; q. 71, a. 3 ad 3. 

27 Such restrictive norms risk commiting the mistake of putting contingent j udgments 
ahead of moral duties, or undoing the competence deguerre. See Reichberg, “Is There 
a ‘Presumption Against War’ in Aquinas’s Ethics?” 364; Johnson, Morality and 
Contemporary Warfare , 34. 

28 Cole, “Thomas Aquinas on Virtuous Warfare,” 78. 
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justifying war as a form of good, especially when military pre¬ 
emption is the justice question of the day. The example of William 
Temple should further warn us as we attempt to speak about appro¬ 
priate military responses to terrorism. 

Perhaps Orthodoxy should look beyond JWT. New directions 
are already underway. For instance, the philosopher James P. Sterba 
has attempted to bridge pacifism and JWT through a re-concep¬ 
tion of justice and peace-making. 29 Others have turned to jus post 
bellum norms to define a just-war by its outcome, and tighten its 
application. 30 The notion of simultaneous justice considers justice 
claims on either side of a conflict, thus limiting retribution. 31 
Orthodox theologians would do well to explore all these directions. 
Similarly, there are things in the Eastern tradition that can be 
brought forward to improve our thinking on war. I would suggest 
two: First, we should put benevolence ahead of justice. 32 Though 
justice is the chief natural virtue, benevolence is more prone to 
charity, and it can, in many instances, accomplish the demands of 
justice without recourse to violence. Benevolence points us toward 
agent-sacrificing language, rather than the agent-favoring language 
of retribution. 33 Choice of language is everything in moral theol¬ 
ogy. Secondly, we need to enlarge our discussion of intentionality 
and deliberation. Motives for peace and war turn on these words. 
Gregory of Nyssas terms “striving” ( epektasis ) and “insight” 
( perinoia) provide an alternative language for assessing subjective 
morality. We should also restore ‘right reason’ to its fullest moral 
significance. 

29 See Justice for Here and Now (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998) for 
strict justice norms that satisfy both just-war theory and pacifism. 

30 Brian Orend, “Jus Post Bellum ," Journal of Social Philosophy 31.1 (2000), 117-37. 

31 See Reichberg, “Is There a ‘Presumption Against War’ in Aquinas’s Ethics?” 361 on 
Francisco DeVitoria’s De Indis. 

32 See Stanley S. Harakas, Wholeness of Faith and Life: Orthodox Christian Ethics , part 
two, Church Life Ethics (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1999), 69-74 
for justice and benevolence in the medieval moral theologian Alexios 
Makrembolites. 

33 See Michael Slote, Morals From Motives (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 
6-9 for agent-based language and benevolence. 
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Meanwhile, we have before us an excellent challenge from 
Fr Webster to sort out the dimensions of good and evil in war, to 
settle the requirements for a proper moral justification, and to 
speak definitively about justice and peace for here and now. These 
are urgent Orthodox issues. 
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“JUSTIFIABLE WAR”: LESSER GOOD OR LESSER EVIL? 

John Breck 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Fr Alexander Webster for the service 
he has rendered by marshaling important Orthodox testimony 
regarding “just war” or “justifiable war” theory. He has devoted 
many years of study to this question, and his conclusions, together 
with the modifications his views have undergone over those years, 
need to be taken seriously. 

Although he argues forcefully and in many ways persuasively for 
“justifiable war as a lesser good' rather than as a lesser evil, I do not 
believe he has made his case. At most he has shown that Orthodox 
opinion on the issue is divided. In fact, his well-balanced and even- 
handed approach tends to undermine his assertion that Eastern 
Orthodox moral tradition under certain circumstances views war¬ 
fare as essentially “good,” even if a “lesser good.” 

In the first place, the Fathers and canons of the Church find “jus¬ 
tifiable” only defensive warfare, whose purpose is to defend the 
State and the Church against external threats—such as militant 
Islam—that threaten Orthodox faith and practice. Nothing in 
those sources supports the notion that offensive military aggres¬ 
sion, and particularly “pre-emptive strikes,” can be considered 
“justifiable,” much less “good.” 

Secondly, Webster fails to consider the ambiguity in various 
motives that lead to military aggression (jus ad belluni ). (Speaking of 
“intentionality” in reference to Augustine, for example, he gives 
grounds for considering some wars “just”; this does not qualify 
them as ipso facto “good.”) Nor does he give due attention to the 
question of means for conducting warfare (jus in hello ), which in 
todays world is a—perhaps the —major consideration. When the 
Fathers wrote and the canons were formulated, warfare was con¬ 
ducted on a battlefield, or in any case, in a relatively confined area 
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that limited what we euphemistically term “collateral damage.” 
With the invention and deployment of nuclear bombs and other 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD), the entire picture has 
changed. By their very nature, these weapons preclude any possible 
moral evaluation of warfare as “good,” however “justifiable” 
national defense and related considerations may be in any given 
instance. (Recent attempts by the Bush administration to create a 
“just war” aura around its aggressive stance toward Iraq offer an 
instructive illustration of the moral ambiguity inherent in any 
policy of military aggression. On the one hand, the president, with 
utter disregard for due proportion, threatens to retaliate against 
acts of terrorism by resorting to nuclear weapons. On the other, 
while the secretary of defense vehemently asserts during a news 
conference that this pending war “has nothing to do with oil!,” at 
virtually the same moment another news program airs the equally 
vehement assertion by a chief oil company executive, “Of course it 
has to do with oil!”) With the lack of clarity that marks our motives , 
there is little chance we will wield our own WMDs in a way that is 
either good or justifiable. 

Then again, extrapolating from Webster’s argument we should 
call abortions and euthanasia, for example, “lesser goods,” since 
they are in some rare cases morally justifiable (e.g., to preserve the 
life of the mother; to prevent a mortally wounded soldier from 
being captured and tortured to death by the enemy). If we allow 
ends to justify means, to the point that those perhaps necessary but 
morally dubious means are judged “good,” then we have fallen into 
the trap of utilitarian expediency. 

These points illustrate what seems to me to be the weakest ele¬ 
ment in Webster’s presentation. He does not adequately distin¬ 
guish between what is “justifiable” and what is inherently “good.” 
This is exemplified by statements such as “If a particular war can be 
justified morally, it must be a good—or at least a morally neutral— 
act: perhaps a ‘lesser good’ than diplomatic persuasion or nonvio¬ 
lent, nonresistant suffering in full imitation of the ‘higher’ or self- 
sacrificing love of Jesus Christ, but a good nonetheless.” There is a 
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logical fallacy involved here: “limited or proportionate warfare in 
pursuit of just ends becomes a function of justice,” he argues; and 
since “justice is one of the four cardinal’ virtues ... justice in war— 
both as an end and the means to that end—may also be virtuous 
and hence morally good.” It simply does not follow that a “justifi¬ 
able” war, even as a “function of justice,” is therefore “virtuous and 
hence morally good.” The conclusion does not follow from the 
premises. What may be “justifiable” is not for that reason 
intrinsically “good.” 

If North Korea drops a nuclear bomb on Seoul, Tokyo, or San 
Francisco, then we might conceivably be “justified” in retaliating 
in kind. Justification for our action would be that we are wiping out 
that regimes capability to make such weapons in the future, and 
avoiding the necessity for us and other nations to commit ground 
troops, which would result in a massive number of “friendly” casu¬ 
alties. But no semantic spin imaginable could persuade world 
opinion that such a retaliatory action was to any degree morally 
“good.” 

In fact it is an abuse of language, and particularly of Christian 
language, to term “good” any action that by its very nature brings 
about death and destruction, however justifiable (and even “neces¬ 
sary”) such an action might be. Warfare is inherently evil, today 
more than ever, because of the nature of modern weaponry (smart 
bombs may limit damage, but they still kill civilians as well as com¬ 
batants). And to those who claim that our entry into World War II 
was not only just but good, we can only reply with photos of 
Dresden and Hiroshima. Justified to stop Nazi and Japanese 
aggression, and to limit the Holocaust, yes. But to qualify even a 
war such as that one as “good,” even as a “lesser good,” is to render 
the adjective meaningless. 

Finally, the entire issue needs to be evaluated in the light of the 
Christian Gospel. It needs as well to be set in a broader framework 
that considers the overall matter of violence, and whether from a 
biblical perspective violence in conflict resolution can to any degree 
be considered “good.” This perspective was virtually ignored in 
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Webster’s presentation (although he has considered it elsewhere). 
The following notes, then, offer some elements of the biblical wit¬ 
ness that speak directly to the question of violence and confirm the 
opinion that warfare, while at times justifiable, cannot reasonably 
be labeled “good.” 

7 . Does Scripture Ever Justify Violence? 

In the Old Testament, the term “violence" translates the Hebrew 
expression gezel or, more frequently, chamas (to do violence, harm, 
wrong; as a noun it signifies cruelty, damage, injustice). 

—Violence is a synonym for sin and human corruption against 
both God and men: e.g., Gen 6:11-13, “Now the earth was cor¬ 
rupt in God’s sight, and the earth was filled with violence” (cf. Prov 
4:17; Isa 59:6; Ezek 8:17 concerning idolatry). 

—God saves his faithful from violence (2 Sam 22:3,49, David’s 
song of deliverance from the hand of Saul: “You, O Lord, save me 
from violence!”; Ps 72:14, God saves the weak and needy from op¬ 
pression and violence; cf. Ps 18:48). 

—The opposite of violence is “peace,” described as “salvation” 
and “praise” (Isa 60:18). Such peace necessarily involves justice 
(mishpat) and righteousness ( sedaqah ); cf. Jer 22:3 and Ezek 45:9. 
Note that these are eschatological values of “the Age to Come” or 
Kingdom of God. 

In the New Testament there occur very few usages of words signify¬ 
ing “violence” per se. The term bia (force, violence) for example, 
appears only in Acts (5:26; 21:35; [24:7]; 27:41) to express violent 
handling of the apostles by authorities, or the pounding of waves 
against a ship. More helpful are images of violence in Jesus’ teach¬ 
ing and passion, together with his forceful exercise of authority. 

Two NT passages need to be considered which are often cited in 
defense of the use of violence. They are Mt 11:12 and Lk 16:16. 
The two come from a common tradition and employ the same key 
verb biazetai, yet the passages are very different in meaning. 
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(i) Mt 11:12, “From the days of John the Baptist until now, the 
Kingdom of heaven biazetai (read as either passive: “has suffered 
violence,” or middle: “has been coming with violence”), and men 
of violence take it by force ( biastai harpazousin auten, possibly 
“seize it”; cf. Phil 2:6, ouch harpagmon igesato).” 

Problem: biazetai could be either middle or passive voice. 
Middle: “uses force, comes with force”; passive: “suffers violence.” 
The chief question is whether the “force” or “violence” is positive or 
negative. Are “men of violence” those who seek the Kingdom of 
God fervently? Or are they enemies of God’s faithful, raising up 
violence against Gods rule? (Recall that basileia can signify either 
realm or reign, kingdom or rule. ) 

Both Matthew and Luke received the logion from “Q” or 
another independent source of oral tradition. The ambiguities of 
language led Luke to resolve the problem by opting for a positive 
reading. 

(ii) Lk 16:16, “The law and the prophets were until John; since 
then the Kingdom of God is proclaimed (euaggelizetai) and every¬ 
one enters it violently (pas eis auten biazetai).” In Luke, this is an 
independent saying inserted among others with no intrinsic con¬ 
nection among them. By using the term pas (“everyone”), Luke 
implies that the first period of salvation history was that of the 
former Covenant, from creation through the ministry of John the 
Baptist. Christ brought the Kingdom, thus inaugurating the 
second or “hinge” period (cf. H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit ; 
Eng. tr., The Hinge of History). The third period is that of the 
Church: this is the “eschatological now” when the Kingdom of 
God is announced or proclaimed (passive voice: euaggelizetai). 

Everyone who enters the Kingdom does so biazetai. Again we 
have two possibilities: middle (“uses force” or “forces his way in”), 
and passive (“suffers force” or “violence”). Apparently Luke under¬ 
stands either voice to express not “violence” but zeal, a passionate 
fervor or desire: “Everyone who enters [the Kingdom] does so with 
zeal or passion.” Alternatively, the meaning might be: “Everyone 
who enters it is pressed to do so,” that is, pressed by God himself, 
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i.e., is irresistibly drawn or even compelled to enter it (a possible 
ground for the notion of “predestination 1 ). 

The fact that Luke stipulates that “everyone” enters the King¬ 
dom in this fashion makes it clear that his understanding of the 
force of biazetai is positive, whether it be translated as a middle or a 
passive verb. Whether the sense is “enters with zeal” or “is pressed 
or drawn to enter,” Lukes reading excludes the negative interpreta¬ 
tion, according to which those who enter are enemies of Christ and 
his Kingdom. In his understanding, the saying stresses the reaction 
of the faithful to the preaching of the Good News: they strive (or 
are pressed) to enter into eternal communion with God. (A similar 
positive sense is expressed in Lk 13:24, “Strive [agonizesthe] to enter 
by the narrow door; for many, I tell you, will seek to enter and will 
not be able [ouk ischusousin , “will not have the power to do so”]; cf. 
Lk 14:23, “compel [anagkason] them to enter” the Masters house.) 

That Matthew s version is the more original form of the saying is 
indicated by its context: a series of related logia concerning John the 
Baptist (Mt 11:7-15 constitutes a single group of sayings Matthew 
received in a block, whereas Lk 16:16 has no connection with its 
context and represents an attempt on the evangelist s part to pro¬ 
duce an “easier” reading). 

If we accept Matthew s version of the saying, however, the ques¬ 
tion remains: who are those who “take the Kingdom by force?” 
There are two possibilities: (i) they are enemies of Christ and the 
Kingdom (e.g., members of the violent Jewish Zealot party, or, in 
the Gospels context, more likely Pharisees who claim the Kingdom 
for themselves while hindering others who would enter into it— 
cf. Mt 23); or (ii) they are faithful believers who use violence 
against the Kingdom in an effort to make their way in (cf. 
katischusousin , Mt 16:18, which should be read “the gates (i.e., the 
power) of hell shall not triumph over the Church” rather than “shall 
not withstand the onslaught of the Church”). 

This latter interpretation of the biastai is implausible, however, 
since members of the Christian ekklesia —as the Matthean beati¬ 
tudes make clear (5:3-12)—could hardly be described as “violent 
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men” who “grasp,” “seize” or “snatch away” the Kingdom of their 
Lord (the verb harpazd expresses a violent action and, with 
theexception of divine intervention [Ac. 8:39; 2 Cor 12:2,4; 
1 Th 4:17; Rev 12:5], occurs in a negative sense in the New Testa¬ 
ment). We are left, then, with the former choice: the biastai who 
take the Kingdom by violence are enemies of God and his people. 
John the Baptist came as the new Elijah, to prepare the coming of 
the Messiah. The response to his preaching (“repent, for the King¬ 
dom is at hand!” 3:2) was to cast him into prison with a sentence of 
death. Just as John suffered violence at the hands of worldly author¬ 
ities, so the Church endures violence at the hands of its enemies. 
And thereby the Kingdom itself suffers violence, the supreme 
example of which will be the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

We have to conclude, then, that neither Mt 11:12 nor Lk 16:16 
can be used to defend violent action, whether from an historical or 
an eschatological perspective. In the New Testament as well as the 
Old, violence is regarded as negative, contrary to divine law and the 
divine will. Its “intentionality” to inflict harm makes it unaccept¬ 
able as a means for attaining ends, either political or spiritual. On 
the basis of the texts already examined, then, we can conclude that 
Scripture never sanctions violence as a means for achieving ends. 

This means that any use of force to resolve conflict must be 
grounded not in acts of violence, but in a proper use of power and 
authority. Power or force (dynamis) and authority (exousia) can 
only be properly understood with respect to Jesus’ own teachings 
and actions. It is there that we find the elements basic to a Christian 
“theology of power.” 

II. Does Scripture Support a “Pacifist” or a “Militant” Approach 
to Conflict Resolution? 

(A) Many elements of Jesus’ teaching and examples of his action 
appear to support classical pacifism : total renunciation of force on a 
personal or collective level. 
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Jesus teaching: 

(i) The Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-7; cf. Lk 6). 

—The Beatitudes of Mt 5 present pacifist attitudes and ap¬ 
proaches as virtues to be striven for in Christian life: “blessed” are 
the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 

—The Matthean “antitheses”: In Jesus’ rereading of Old Testa¬ 
ment legal tradition, “Do not kill” becomes “Do not (even) be an¬ 
gry”; “an eye for an eye” (lex talionis) becomes “Do not resist one 
who is evil” and “Turn the other cheek” (5:39); “You shall love your 
neighbor and hate your enemy” (not in the Hebrew Bible; a vestige 
of Qumran?) becomes “Love your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you.” 

—Forgiveness: “If you do not forgive men their trespasses, nei¬ 
ther will your Father forgive your trespasses” (6:15). 

—Judgment: “Judge not, that you be not judged” (7:1). 

(ii) Concerning personal ambition and competition: the guid¬ 
ing principle is the frequently repeated, paradoxical affirmation, 
“The first shall be last and the last first.” 

(iii) Interpersonal relationships are to be governed by the Great 
Commandment of love for God and neighbor. 

Jesus’ actions: 

(i) The clearest example is the Passion 

—The Garden of Gethsemane: “Father, if this (cup of suffering 
and death) cannot pass unless I drink it, Thy will be done!” 
(Mt 26:42). In 26:52f Jesus admonishes Peter to put up his sword 
and renounce force to protect his Lord. “Do you think that I can¬ 
not appeal to my Father, and he will at once send me more than 
twelve legions of angels? 

—Jesus’ trial and crucifixion: He accepts all voluntarily. 
[Cf. the anaphora of the Divine Liturgy of St John Chrysostom: 
“In the night in which He was given up—or rather, gave Himself 
up for the life of the world—He took bread_”] 
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Pacifism also appears to be supported by the Epistles and Acts: 

(i) Rom 13:1, “Let every person be subject to the governing 
authorities. For there is no authority (exousia) except from God, 
and those that exist have been instituted by God.” Cf. 1 Pet 2:13- 
17, which concludes, “honor the Emperor!” A similar theme 
appears in Jn 19:11, Jesus’ word to Pilate: “You would have no 
power ( exousian ) over me unless it had been given you from above” 
(anothen, a technical term signifying divine origin; Jn 3:3-8). The 
implication is that all earthly power is given or instituted by God 
and receives its mandate from him, whether it is used justly or 
unjustly. 

(ii) Acts 16: Paul and Silas refuse to jeopardize the jailers life by 
escaping from prison once the doors are miraculously opened. 
Paul’s authority, on the other hand, is demonstrated by his insis¬ 
tence that the magistrates release them publicly (16:37). This 
worldly authority, conferred by his Roman citizenship, contains a 
“spiritual” aspect insofar as the apostle makes his demand for the 
sake of his witness to the Gospel. 

(B) If we had just these words and images, pacifism for Christians 
would be mandatory. Yet other New Testament elements—words 
and actions of both Jesus and the disciples—suggest that force 
(physical and spiritual) is acceptable, even necessary, in certain spe¬ 
cific circumstances. 

(i) The most obvious is Jesus’ Cleansing of the Temple (Mk 
11:15-19; cf. Jn 2:13—21). This is the only example of physical 
“violence” used by Jesus in a conflict situation. 

(ii) Exorcisms of demonic powers, esp. Mk 5, healing of the 
Gadarene demoniac; cf. Jn 12:31; 16:11! 

(iii) Verbal violence expressed in Jesus’ Parables of Judgment: Mt 
25 et al., the wicked are cast into outer darkness or Gehenna; Mt 
22, the parable of the Wedding Feast: the guest with no wedding 
garment is cast into outer darkness “where men will weep and 
gnash their teeth.” 
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(iv) Condemnation of the scribes and Pharisees as “hypocrites!” 
(Mt 23; Jn 8). 

(v) Acts 5:1 ff, Ananias and Sapphira are condemned for “tempt¬ 
ing the Spirit of the Lord,” leading to their immediate sentence of 
death with no appeal. 

(vi) In 1 Cor 5:5, Paul orders that the incestuous man be “deliv¬ 
ered to Satan!” Cf. 1 Cor 16:22, “If anyone has no love for the Lord, 
let him be accursed' 0 anathema ; cf. Gal 1:8). 

(vii) Jesus’ resurrection itself could be construed as an act of vio¬ 
lence: overcoming powers of sin, death and corruption through the 
“harrowing of hell.” Cf. Mt 16:18, the “gates of hell shall not pre¬ 
vail against it,” an allusion to the ongoing violent conflict between 
heaven and hell, Satan and the Church. 

(viii) Cosmic battles in the Book of Revelation: the woman and 
the dragon; Michael and his angels in combat with the dragon (ch. 
12); plagues and other symbols of God’s wrath (chs. 15-16); the 
destruction of Babylon/Rome (ch. 18); the resurrection of the 
wicked to judgment and destruction (ch. 20). 

(C) How, then, do we reconcile (A) with (B)? Is Jesus pacifist or 
militant? This is in fact a false question. Jesus’ exercise of power 
must be seen in its eschatological context. 

The apparent pacifism expressed in the Sermon on the Mount, 
as in other teachings of Jesus, together with his Passion and Death, 
can only be correctly interpreted in light of the “in-breaking” of the 
Kingdom of God. (Here we need to resolve the artificial tension 
between “future” and “realized” eschatology. The Kingdom “has 
drawn near,” yet its fulfillment lies beyond history. Accordingly, 
Georges Florovsky spoke of “inaugurated eschatology,” stressing 
the “already but not yet” quality of life in the New Age of the 
Church.) What appears to be pacifism in Jesus’ teaching and 
actions is in fact various expressions of the “new law of the King¬ 
dom”: love {agape) in human relationships, which reflects the 
boundless love of the three Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
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The same must be affirmed of Jesus’ apparently “violent” teachings 
and actions: 

(i) The Cleansing of the Temple in Synoptic tradition is a sign of 
the presence of a new locus of worship in Jesus’ person (cf. Jn 4:20, 
“Neither in Jerusalem nor on Mt. Gerazim, but in Spirit and 
Truth.”). This is confirmed by the parallel passage in Jn 2:13-21. 
John has modified chronology to place the Cleansing at the begin¬ 
ning of Jesus’ public ministry. His entire Gospel is structured 
according to the rhetorical laws of “chiasmus” (concentric parallel¬ 
ism). By placing the Cleansing at this point, then linking it with 
Christs word, “Destroy this temple and in three days I shall raise it 
up,” John parallels this promise with the scene of Jesus’ crucifixion 
(ch. 19), when the locus of true worship, the Son of God, dies on 
the Cross, to be raised up on the third day. (Cf. Mk 11:15-19; 
13:1 f; Mt 26:61 with Jn 2:13-22). 

(ii) The exorcisms demonstrate God’s power and authority over 
the Archon or Prince of this world, esp. in Mark and John. Cf. 1 Jn 
5:19, “We are of God; the whole world lies in ( keitai , is in the 
power of) the Evil One.” Exorcisms (and healings in general) signal 
that the New Age of the Kingdom has arrived and that the powers 
of this world are defeated. 

(iii) Jesus’ parables also express eschatological themes of judg¬ 
ment against wickedness and unrighteousness, not so much in this 
world as in the world to come (Mt 25). The guest without a wed¬ 
ding garment (Mt 22) is to be understood in a similar vein. In Israel 
the bridegroom provided wedding garments for the guests. This 
man, then, refused to “put his on,” thereby casting himself into 
outer darkness. (Cf. 2 Cor 5:2, where Paul speaks of our longing to 
“put on” or clothe ourselves in our heavenly dwelling). 

(iv) Verbal condemnations of Pharisees and others represent a 
proleptic judgment pronounced on all sin. Rather than feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked and visit the sick, the Pharisees prevent 
the people of God from entering the Kingdom and thereby they 
bring condemnation upon themselves. 
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(v) Acts 5 (a notorious crux interpretum ) is also to be understood 
in terms of “last things.” In the new age of the Church, all is under 
the authority of the Spirit for the mutual upbuilding of members of 
Christ’s Body. Ananias and Sapphira lie to God and “tempt” the 
Holy Spirit, thereby rejecting that divine authority. Consequently 
they, too, bring condemnation upon themselves; their death sen¬ 
tence is self-imposed. 

(vi) In 1 Cor 5, the man guilty of incest (probably with his step¬ 
mother) is delivered over not to condemnation but to salvation: 
“Deliver this man to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that his 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. ” That is, the day of 
final judgment. As for the anathemas, they are intended to protect 
the Christian community from various destructive influences 
(heresy, the refusal to love...). 

(vii) Jesus’ resurrection marks the defeat of death, yet it brings 
grace, mercy and salvation to those who unite themselves to him in 
faith and love. The Church’s struggle against demonic powers con¬ 
stitutes the “Unseen Warfare” of Eastern ascetic tradition, a strug¬ 
gle of ascetic labor, grounded in the Word of God or “gospel of 
peace” (Eph 6:15). 

(viii) Images in the Book of Revelation project this unseen spiri¬ 
tual warfare onto a cosmic plane, to represent the final Judgment 
with the defeat of sin, death and corruption: warfare essential to the 
realization of the New Jerusalem. 

Each account, therefore, must be read in light of its eschatological 
setting. Jesus defends neither “pacifism” nor “militarism” in the 
sense of political or social policy. Every use of power, like every 
refusal to resort to force, serves the purpose of God for the world’s 
salvation: liberation from the demonic forces of sin and death, to 
enable believers to “become children of God” (Jn l:12f). Accord¬ 
ingly, the language of “pacifism” and of “violence” is inappropriate. 
Neither corresponds to the reality Jesus accomplishes through his 
words and actions. Appropriate language is that of power and 
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authority. These are of divine origin and serve the interests of Gods 
Kingdom, presently “inaugurated” but awaiting fulfillment in the 
Age to Come. 

In conclusion, we can say that Scripture never condones vio¬ 
lence as a means to pursue social or political goals. And it never 
considers it as “good,” not even as a “lesser good.” The only vio¬ 
lence that God blesses is the self-inflicted “violence” of continual 
repentance proper to the ascetic way, the way toward perfection 
and eternal communion with the Holy Trinity. 

Warfare may indeed be justified when a breakdown in diplo¬ 
macy and the futility of other means fail to prevent life-threatening 
aggression on the part of an adversary. Seen from the perspective of 
Scripture, as well as of the main currents of patristic tradition, how¬ 
ever, “justifiable warfare” is at best a necessary evil. It may for spe¬ 
cific reasons and in a specific context be a “lesser evil”; but it 
remains nonetheless inherently flawed as a means for attaining 
national goals. Consequently, it can hardly be deemed “a lesser 
good.” 

In the end we need to keep in mind two aphorisms that affirm all 
I have tried to express here. One represents Jesus’ own teaching; the 
other expresses the sentiment of countless dead, wounded and 
traumatized soldiers who have experienced for themselves what 
any form of military aggression is all about: 

“God alone is good”; and “War is hell.” 
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Sara Rappe, Reading Neoplatonism: Non-Discursive Think¬ 
ing in the Texts of Plotimis, Proclus, and Damascius. Cam¬ 
bridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. Pp. 

266. $59.95. ISBN 0-521-65158-1. ISBN 0-521-65158-1. 

Reading Neoplatonism is a multi-faceted analysis of the approach 
various Neoplatonists took towards knowledge and language. The 
middle eight of ten chapters is divided evenly: Chapters 2-5 deal 
with Plotinus and his critique of discursive thinking; chapters 6-9 
focus on the creative, knotty developments in the later tradition of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when Proclus and Damascius 
engaged the mystical matrixes of Pythagoreanism and Orpheism. 
The opening and closing chapters argue that we must understand 
and appreciate Neoplatonic texts in the context of ritual, not of dis¬ 
cursive thought. 

In the first half, that dealing with Plotinus, Rappe unfolds the 
argument he pursued to critique discursive thinking (what might 
be more familiarly known to those in the analytic school as “propo¬ 
sitions,” whether thought or uttered). Rappe articulates clearly the 
concerns Plotinus had over a conception of truth that made the 
object known other than the knower. The act of knowing, Rappe 
argues, had a kind of liturgical or performative aspect for Plotinus, 
and his use of the imperative voice to incite readers to enter into 
philosophy, his allusions to matters unsaid (presumably filled in by 
the teacher in the classroom), his search for a realm of existence that 
embodied truth—all this shaped his writing. Plotinus sought a 
habit of life that transcended the interminable quagmires of tradi¬ 
tional philosophy. Thus, in spite of a propensity to lump the two 
together, Plotinus should be seen in stark contrast to Descartes and 
any tradition that reifies the intellect. Rather, he should be under¬ 
stood in the light of the rhetoric and ritual of their day. Rappe 
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argues (thinly, although the thesis is plausible) that the Enneads 
should be compared with the Corpus Hermeticum, at least as far as 
symbolism and metaphor go. 

The second half of the book deals with the later Neoplatonic use 
of symbols, particularly those found in the Pythagorean and 
Orphic traditions. Rappe deals with the prevalent Neoplatonic use 
of mathematics and ties this into her section on Plotinus by noting 
how mathematics formed a central part of theurgic operations. She 
depends here so heavily on the work of Gregory Shaw and 
Dominic O’Meara that chapter 6 seems superfluous and disorga¬ 
nized (pp. 128-31 could have bolstered the thin argumentation of 
chapter five). Rappes chapter (8) on Orphism, however, treads 
new ground, and strengthens her thesis that Neoplatonism incor¬ 
porated parallel traditions to transform metaphysics into ritual. 
She seems to suggest that this theurgic inclination was sabotaged 
by works such as Proclus’s Platonic Theology, in which the reader is 
inadvertently abandoned in the textual terrain that Proclus prom¬ 
ised to disperse. Rappe’s argument here seems wanting since her 
criticism seems to depend on Proclus s over-interpretation of Par¬ 
menides. But she asserts otherwise that Proclus’s language partici¬ 
pates readily in the performative and ritualistic world of the Neo¬ 
platonic academy. So why shouldn’t we believe that, in its original 
context, the Platonic Theology did quite the opposite of what Rappe 
claims, that its multivalent crosspollination of texts liberated the 
reader from textuality, all the more so, given the plethora of literary 
approaches Proclus used? The final chapter of section 2 on 
Damascius presents us with the last successor of the Neoplatonic 
tradition, and a thinker who affirmed the knower-known distinc¬ 
tion that Plotinus and others tried so hard to collapse. These last 
chapters lead us into seldom-trodden waters of the philosophers of 
the fifth and sixth centuries; they present the approaches Proclus 
and Damascius took toward knowledge in appropriate, vivid 
colors. 

Rappe is to be commended for a provocative, rich, and stirring 
work. In our current climate, where everything is a text, including 
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breakfast, it is refreshing to have presented in full force a system 
that saw text as a pedagogical tool meant to lead beings to some¬ 
thing beyond text. In the first and last chapters Rappe argues that 
we should read Neoplatonists in their own terms since they crafted 
their works to be read and understood within a pedagogical and rit¬ 
ualistic tradition. To remove texts from that tradition is to lose their 
original meaning (parallel to claims of modern Orthodox 
theologians). 

But this is my main objection to Rappes thesis. She has written a 
discursive text that makes discursive claims about texts she argues 
cannot be understood discursively. This suggests that the Neopla¬ 
tonic attempt to critique and to transcend discursive thinking was a 
nice idea, but unfeasible, since she judges discursive writing, not 
ritual, to be the best way to approach the subject. This inconsis¬ 
tency, since it is not addressed, undermines her entire attempt to 
“take the object, the text, off the scales of words.” (p. 243) 

And as for Cambridge's forging of Rappe s scale of words, it is to 
be noted that the book, although handsomely designed, has 
numerous typographical errors (15 on my count). The Greek text 
is inconsistently transliterated or set in a rather inelegant Greek 
font, and it is not always translated. 

—Joel Kalvesmaki 

Nomikos Michael Vaporis. Witnesses for Christ: Orthodox 
Christian Neomartyrs of the Ottoman Period 1437—1860. 
Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000. Pp. xiv + 377 + 14 color 
illustrations. Paper $18.95. 

In response to criticisms and negative comments about the Greek 
Orthodox Church under Ottoman Islamic rule by Western Euro¬ 
pean Churchmen and missionaries in the Christian East, Kyrillos 
Loukaris, the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople (1620- 
1638,) wrote that “we carry our cross and shed our blood for the 
sake of our faith and love for our Lord Jesus Christ... carrying the 
cross of Christ is preferred to the wisdom of this world and you are 
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thing beyond text. In the first and last chapters Rappe argues that 
we should read Neoplatonists in their own terms since they crafted 
their works to be read and understood within a pedagogical and rit¬ 
ualistic tradition. To remove texts from that tradition is to lose their 
original meaning (parallel to claims of modern Orthodox 
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But this is my main objection to Rappes thesis. She has written a 
discursive text that makes discursive claims about texts she argues 
cannot be understood discursively. This suggests that the Neopla¬ 
tonic attempt to critique and to transcend discursive thinking was a 
nice idea, but unfeasible, since she judges discursive writing, not 
ritual, to be the best way to approach the subject. This inconsis¬ 
tency, since it is not addressed, undermines her entire attempt to 
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In response to criticisms and negative comments about the Greek 
Orthodox Church under Ottoman Islamic rule by Western Euro¬ 
pean Churchmen and missionaries in the Christian East, Kyrillos 
Loukaris, the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople (1620- 
1638,) wrote that “we carry our cross and shed our blood for the 
sake of our faith and love for our Lord Jesus Christ... carrying the 
cross of Christ is preferred to the wisdom of this world and you are 
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telling us that we have no wisdom?” (see 1 Cor. 1:18-2 5; Gal 6:14). 

Several years later, writing in the year 1678, Sir Paul Rycaut, the 
British consul in Smyrna, observed that"... the stable perseverance 
in these our days [i.e. ca. 1678] of the Greek Church ... notwith¬ 
standing the oppression and contempt put upon it by the [Otto¬ 
man] Turks and the allurement and pleasures of this world, is a 
confirmation no less convincing than the miracles and power 
which attended its first beginnings: for indeed it is admirable to see 
and consider with what constancy, resolution, and simplicity, igno¬ 
rant and poor men kept their faith ...” Rycaut goes on to indicate 
that there were Greek Orthodox Christians who preferred martyr¬ 
dom and death rather than “worldly preferments,” privileges avail¬ 
able to them if they were to convert and become “Turks” 
[Moslems]. 

The book under review fully confirms the truisms of both 
Kyrillos Loukaris, a neo-martyr himself, and Paul Rycaut, but also 
of other witnesses, especially western European travelers to the 
Ottoman Empire, who describe the tragic conditions, and indeed 
the miracle of survival of Orthodox Christians, under Ottoman 
rule, travelers such as Philippe de Fresne Canaye, Ogier Ghiselin de 
Busbec, De la Croix, Fran<joise Poqueville and others. 

Witnesses for Christ was written by one of the most widely edu¬ 
cated and competent historians and theologians of the church in 
America, and it is destined to remain the standard text on the new 
martyrs for many years to come. It is very methodically and excel¬ 
lently written, exhaustively researched and beautifully produced. It 
should be of great interest to all Orthodox Christians of whatever 
administrative jurisdiction, clergy and lay people alike, but also 
scholars, ecclesiastical historians and college teachers. 

Following an illuminating introduction on the historical prob¬ 
lem of religious martyrdom, especially the encounter between 
Orthodox Christianity and Islam as revealed by the faith, princi¬ 
ples and ideals of the neomartyrs and their judges, the social back¬ 
ground, the geographical and ethnic origins of the neomartyrs, 
Fr Vaporis presents vivid accounts of 305 neomartyrs that fall 
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between the fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries. They came 
from different provinces of the Ottoman Empire, including Con¬ 
stantinople, Thessaloniki and other major cities, and they repre¬ 
sented a variety of occupations and vocations. All, however, were 
motivated by the principle of steadfastness to their religious faith 
and heritage than apostasy. 

Even though most martyrs came from traditionally Greek¬ 
speaking geographical areas such as Peloponnesos, Sterea Hellas 
[central Greece], Thessaly, Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and several 
islands including Rhodes, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, ancient Ionia in 
Asia Minor, Fr Vaporis—unlike other authors who have written on 
Greek neomartyrs—has identified and included in his book several 
neomartyrs of Albanian, Bulgarian, Georgian, Romanian, Serbian, 
Syrian, Ukrainian and even Turkish (or Arabic?) ethnic origins. 
Two of the prominent neomartyrs were women, Philothei (1589) 
of Athens and Zlata (Chryse—1795) Muglena, Bulgaria. 

Most of the neomartyrs came from the clergy—deacons, presby¬ 
ters, bishops and monks. The others were persons from almost 
every profession. Farmers, artists, physicians, tailors, furriers, 
domestic servants, merchants and traders, copper and goldsmiths, 
grocers and cabinet maker, teenage students but also princes and 
members of noble families. Some of the accounts of executions, for 
example the martyrdom by impalement of Paisios-Pajsije, the 
hegoumenos Demetrios-Dimijtrije, his brother and Avakum the 
deacon martyred in Belgrade, Serbia, on December 17, 1814 to 
January 27, 1815 are both moving and emotional. While some 
judges expressed sympathy and tried to help the condemned, the 
brutality of the executioners and the pleasure that the beholders 
received reveal the depth of baseness that the human being can 
reach. 

Vaporis’s observations on how Orthodox Christianity was 
viewed by Muslims and how Islam was viewed by the neomartyrs, 
his comments on the significance of the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire and impact on the number of neomartyrs are well taken. 
Furthermore, on the basis of more than 300 biographies of neo- 
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martyrs no matter how brief some of them may be the author 
reaches some interesting conclusions. He writes that “only those 
people who remained Orthodox Christians preserved their distinct 
cultures and were able to identify themselves later as Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Romanians and Serbians. Hence, if there are people today 
who consider themselves to be Greeks, Bulgarians, Romanians and 
Serbians, it is because their ancestors remained Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians despite the pressures to convert and all the advantages they 
could have enjoyed over a period of four to seven centuries” (p. 30). 

The Orthodox Christians in America are indebted to Fr Michael, 
as we all knew him, not only for his many and substantial contribu¬ 
tions to the church as pastor, teacher, editor, translator and scholar 
but also for this, his last, highly recommended book. He did not 
have the pleasure of seeing it through the press, a task that fell on his 
son Constantine, a professor of Japanese history at the University 
of Maryland, Baltimore County. He, too, deserves our apprecia¬ 
tion for making this book available to the public. SVS Press has 
produced a book of beauty and profound interest which merits to 
be read and take a place in every church and public library. Four¬ 
teen illustrations—icons of neomartyrs enhance the value of this 
book. 

— Demetrios J. Constantelos 

Myroslaw I. Tataryn, Augustine and Russian Orthodoxy: 
Russian Orthodox Theologians and Augustine of Hippo, a 
Twentieth-Century Dialogue. Lanham, MD: International 
Scholars Publications, 2000. Pp. xv + 183. ISBN 1-57309- 
390-4. 

Myroslaw Tataryns study of the twentieth-century “dialogue” 
between Russian-Orthodox theologians and Augustine of Hippo is 
a well-defined, lucid examination of some of the theological conse¬ 
quences of the Russian Diaspora. Tataryn sets out to study Ortho¬ 
dox perceptions of and reactions to the writings of St Augustine of 
Hippo. Naturally in all this Tataryn keeps an eye to the ecumenical 
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martyrs no matter how brief some of them may be the author 
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between Russian-Orthodox theologians and Augustine of Hippo is 
a well-defined, lucid examination of some of the theological conse¬ 
quences of the Russian Diaspora. Tataryn sets out to study Ortho¬ 
dox perceptions of and reactions to the writings of St Augustine of 
Hippo. Naturally in all this Tataryn keeps an eye to the ecumenical 
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consequences of the Orthodox responses. It should be noted from 
the start, however, that Tataryn limits himself to the so-called Paris 
School of Russian theology—and his readers are consequently 
without information on the fate of Augustinian theology at the 
hands of theologians from the Russian Church outside Russia. 
(Desultory readings in works on the subject from that tradition 
sufficiently indicate that a detailed examination of them, while per¬ 
haps interesting in its own right, would have added very little to 
Tataryn s thesis.) What Tataryn describes is therefore one particular 
moment in the early stages of Russian Orthodox theologians find¬ 
ing themselves in the West and addressing themselves to the theo¬ 
logical traditions of the West. 

His survey begins with the place of Augustine in nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Russian theology. Unsurprisingly, Tataryn finds that how any 
given theologian regarded Augustine was in large measure a function 
of where that theologian fit into the debate between Slavophiles and 
Westernizers. Next he turns to the burgeoning interest in the patris¬ 
tic heritage for evidence of a more profound interaction with Augus¬ 
tinian thought. After making some prefatory remarks on the state of 
academic theology in this period, he lists twelve studies on various 
aspects of Augustine’s works, published in Russian between 1870 
and 1914 (pp. 15-16, fit. 36), and the eight-volume translation of 
Augustine’s works into Russian. It is unfortunate that Tataryn did 
not draw on the research of Coelestin Patock, OSA, in this connec¬ 
tion. Two articles in particular would have added a considerable 
amount to this section of Tataryn’s study: “Augustinus in der 
sowjetischen Lexikographie” and (with Hannelore Tretter) 
“Russische Augustinus-Obersetzungen und Literatur russischer 
Autoren iiber Augustinus” (both in Signum Pietatis. Festgabe fiir 
Cornelius Petrus Mayer OSA zum 60. Geburtstag, A. Zumkeller, ed., 
Wurzburg, 1989). Tataryn discusses two studies produced during 
this time in some detail, and notes that the authors were in general 
quite sympathetic to Augustine. But he insists on the reliance of 
these authors on continental sources and their lack of interest in 
responding to Augustine from a distinctly Russian perspective. 
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It is precisely at this point that the only major flaw in Tataryn’s 
study sets in. Before turning to his analysis of Augustine in the 
thought of Russians in the Paris School, Tataryn in effect invests a 
great deal of significance in the disjuncture between, on the one 
hand, scholarly responses to Augustine and, on the other, Russian 
responses to him. His rather cool assessment of the dozen pre- 
Revolutionary studies sets the stage for what will follow, inasmuch 
as Tataryn tacitly faults those studies along precisely the lines that 
he praises the work done in Paris. Whereas before the Revolution 
the theologians set themselves to producing run of the mill (and, to 
judge from some of the titles, quite boring) essays on this aspect of 
Augustinian thought or that, after the Revolution the Emigres 
found it necessary to respond to Augustinian theology from close 
quarters. The human interest of the emigres’ situation alone amply 
justifies a greater interest in their work than in the work of earlier 
generations. But it becomes clear as Tataryn’s survey of the Paris 
School unfolds that he loses sight of an enormously important 
merit of the earlier Russian studies—their direct engagement with 
Augustine’s concerns. By contrast, the theologians in the diaspora 
engaged Augustinian theology on the basis of their own concerns. 
This result in a certain loss of focus, as is evident from the occa¬ 
sional quality of the emigres’ references to Augustine: while the 
decades leading up to the Revolution saw the publication of 
numerous works specifically devoted to Augustine, Tataryn scours 
a huge amount of material in order to turn up a handful of 
detached references for most of the later authors. In a great number 
of cases, this loss of focus in turn results in a lack of any understand¬ 
ing of Augustine’s works at all. Tataryn’s treatment of the theolo¬ 
gians at the Institut St Serge makes this clear. 

Wisely including a section on Fr Pavel Florensky, Tataryn pro¬ 
vides a total of six sections in which he examines what particular 
theologians made of Augustine. In addition to Florensky, Tataryn 
includes Fedotov, Bulgakov, Florovsky, Zenkovsky and Berdiaev. 
He also adds a section that includes Prince E. Trubetskoi and Sergei 
Troitskiy. For each theologian, Tataryn offers a biographical sketch 
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to provide some context. This allows him to talk about the particu¬ 
lar concerns of each theologian: sophiology for Bulgakov, the neo- 
patristic revival for Florovsky, freedom for Berdiaev, etc. Having 
established all this, Tataryn examines what each of them made of 
Augustine with regard to his own theological work. Although the 
responses are uniform in their rejection of Augustine’s doctrine of 
sin, they vary quite markedly on other fronts. As examples, Tataryn 
points to Bulgakovs unqualified endorsement of Augustine’s anal¬ 
ysis of time in Confessions XI and his enthusiastic acceptance of 
Augustine’s attitude toward the goodness of creation. He also cites 
Zenkovsky’s use of some basic premises of Augustinian anthropol¬ 
ogy and, of course, Florovsky’s enigmatic quip, “I would say that 
Augustine is really an Eastern Father” (p. 102). But Tataryn also 
notes Fedotov’s disdain for Augustine’s attitude toward classical 
culture and Berdiaev’s loathing for practically everything in Augus¬ 
tine, but most especially Augustine’s view of the utter dependence 
of humans on God. 

Tataryn’s survey of the Paris school is balanced, thorough and 
extremely useful. In it he gives a good sense of how the theologians 
in Paris understood their own heritage in relation to the heritage 
of western Christians. Consequently, Tataryn’s book will be 
important for persons interested in this critical period of Ortho¬ 
doxy in the West. What Tataryn does not provide, however, is any 
thorough critique of the positions that he so excellently describes. 
This can be taken as evidence of the fissure between “Russian” 
and “scholarly” responses to Augustinian theology, noted above. 
Tataryn does, however, make three remarks that demonstrate inde¬ 
pendent knowledge of Augustinian theology (pp. 90 fn. 291; 142 
fn. 454; and 150), and, despite his initial anxiety that the Paris 
theologians would be uninformed, claims in his conclusion that all 
the authors he surveyed “had some knowledge of Augustine” 
(p. 153). But it would have probably been better if Tataryn had 
been content with his description of the emigres’ reactions to 
Augustine and had not offered these few remarks. 

Further research will almost certainly demonstrate that the 
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Emigres’ acquaintance with Augustine’s writings was painfully lim¬ 
ited. Fedotovs lamentation that Augustine taught the eternal oppo¬ 
sition and irreconcilability of the City of God and the City of Man 
(see p. 60); Bulgakovs bowdlerization of what Augustine taught on 
the consequences of the Fall for human will (p. 80); Florovsky’s claim 
that Augustine was oblivious to the doctrine of deification (p. Ill); 
and the wholesale mess Berdiaev made of things, are all salient exam¬ 
ples of an imaginative process of response that was remarkably unen¬ 
cumbered by knowledge of the source material. It is all very well to 
know about the straw man that each of the Emigres set up and named 
“Augustine” before knocking down. But, rather alarmingly, Tataryn 
goes beyond this and tentatively endorses the composite of Augus¬ 
tine and Augustinian theology abstracted from the Russians’ criti¬ 
cisms (p. 152). Without a much more secure foundation for his 
composite than he provides, despite his evidently unimpeachable 
goodwill Tataryn runs the risk of bolstering a number of caricatures 
that would be amusing on account of their crudity were it not for the 
regularity with which they are offered up. 

In his conclusion, Tataryn expresses the desire that his study will 
contribute to the development and furtherance of “dialogue between 
Orthodox Christians and the West” (p. 154). No doubt, it will do so. 
And that is precisely why a final word of criticism is in order. Earlier it 
was noted that Tataryn appears to have opted for “Russian” responses 
rather than “scholarly” responses. In light of that, he has produced an 
important study of how Russians in exile responded to Augustinian 
theology and, in the process of doing so, came to grips with their own 
situation. It is to be hoped that Tataryn’s excellent lead will encourage 
others to continue this fruitful line of research, particularly in the 
direction of a “scholarly” analysis of the emigres’ work. Trading in pre¬ 
conceptions, as I fear the &nigr^ theologians tended to do when writ¬ 
ing about Augustinian theology, will not prove a useful strategy for the 
development Tataryn righdy calls for. 


— A. M. Casiday 
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John Chryssavgis, Soul Mending: The Art of Spiritual Direc¬ 
tion. Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2000. 

Pp. xi + 226. 

We have all noticed how children reflect their parents in various 
ways, and how often different children of the same union will mir¬ 
ror very different facets of their mother or father while remaining 
visibly related to each other. I do not mean that they are not their 
very own selves, especially since I have been told, repeatedly, and 
can remember from my own younger siblings, and see nowadays in 
my nieces and nephew, that each child seems to emerge from the 
womb with its own, distinctive personality. A wise and wholesome 
upbringing will then see to it that that distinctiveness is socialized 
and at the same time allowed to flourish, though nurture will not 
and cannot erase the marks of origins and kinship. 

I trouble with these truisms because they are, in a sense, at the 
heart of this book, and because the latter’s author and I both carry 
the signs of, and manifest in different ways, a common spiritual 
kinship and upbringing. We both had the same supervisor at 
Oxford, Bishop Kallistos Ware, and—more to my point—later on 
we had the same spiritual father, the now retired abbot of Simonos 
Petras monastery on Mount Athos, Archimandrite Aemilianos. 
I have met Fr John Chryssavgis all of two or three times in my life, 
and none of those encounters featured much more than a polite 
exchange of pleasantries, yet I can recognize in his printed words 
the marks of our common ancestry. We are both the children in 
God of a remarkable father, whose characteristic signature is, first 
of all, the very fact that we are each quite different in our respective 
scholarly and ecclesial interests, in our styles of writing, and— 
I suspect—very much so in our personalities; and, secondly, that 
we have each placed the figure of the charismatic elder at the center 
of our thought, indeed of our theology. In my own work, the 
second item is perhaps less obvious than in the several books of Fr 
John, including this one, but it is continually present all the same, 
and I am reminded of it more and more nowadays whenever I 
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glance again at my journals from twenty-five years ago, or read one 
of Fr Aimilianos’ talks (now available in Greek, French, and Eng¬ 
lish editions from the womens Monastery of the Annunciation at 
Ormylia, Greece), or look over one my own essays and discover, yet 
again, the impress of an influence which I had not been aware of 
when actually writing—an experience not unlike walking past a 
department store window and glimpsing in its reflection the face of 
one’s father or mother. The miracle of genuinely graced spiritual 
direction lies in how that resemblance gets there, and this is pretty 
much exactly the subject of Fr John’s book. 

Soul Mending: The Art of Spiritual Direction is a collection 
of nine essays, articles, and scholarly papers grouped around a 
common theme, the proper and improper exercise of authority in 
spiritual direction. Its concluding seventy pages (155—226) feature 
a collection of passages on the subject which Fr John has excerpted 
and translated from seven different monastic authors over the past 
sixteen hundred years: Basil the Great (155-67), the Macarian 
Homilist (168-71), Dorotheus of Gaza (172-75), John 
Climachus (176—91), Theodore the Studite (199-201), Symeon 
the New Theologian (202-22), and Archimandrite Vasileios, the 
present abbot of Iveron Monastery on Mount Athos (223—26), 
who is known to English-speakers from the translation of his Hymn 
of Entry, which appeared some time ago in SVS Press, as well as 
from the series of handsome pamplet editions of his talks published 
over the past few years by Alexander Press, under the supervision of 
Dr John Hadjinikolaou of Montreal. This concluding section of 
excerpted materials alone justifies the price of admission. The 
essays—or, here, chapters—have been arranged in an artful way, 
almost chiastically, with the dedication of the first two to repen¬ 
tance and confession (1-34) matching up with the focus of the last 
two on the nasty secrets of pastoral misconduct (111-39) and child 
abuse (140-52). The third chaper, on “Ministry and Brokenness” 
(35-48), and focusing on the ordained clergy, is balanced by chap¬ 
ter seven on the tensions in historical Orthodoxy between the hier¬ 
archy of sacramental ministers and the charismatic ministry of “lay 
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elders” (101-10). The one insists on the priests necessary sense 
of his own sins and need for healing, and the other on authority in 
the Church and Christian life as, precisely, non-authoritarian in 
essence, but rather as a training in the “glorious freedom” of the 
children of God (104, citing R 8:21) that is realized in loving and 
mutual subordination. At the heart of the book are the three essays 
on the “Fundamental Principles” of eldership (49-58), “Obedi¬ 
ence to the Elder” (59-72), and “The Dynamics of Spiritual Direc¬ 
tion” (73-100), where Chryssavgis 5 historical scholarship is also 
most on display. He has been living with John of Sinai and, more 
recently, Abba Isaiah of Scetis for the better part of the past twenty 
years, and that long acquaintance is most in evidence in these chap¬ 
ters, especially the last. 

The portrait of the spiritual father that emerges from the three 
central chapters, and which serves as a canon or measuring-stick for 
the discussion of authority leading up and depending from them, is 
characterized by four words which, I confess, I abstract somewhat 
arbitrarily, but which I think serve to sum up Fr Johns picture. 
These are flexibility, mutuality, freedom, and love. The first word 
appears several times (e.g., 57 and 73-74) and underlines Chryss- 
avgis* insistence on the personal nature of spiritual direction, 
together with his repeated underlining of the imagery of medicine, 
especially of the physician, in Eastern spiritual literature (e.g., 64- 
66 and 112-15). Just as a good doctor diagnoses correctly and 
adjusts his treatment to the needs of his patient, so the spiritual 
father exercises discernement and does not try to force his charge 
into some pre-fabricated mold or rule (cf. 28-30, 107, and 119— 
21). I have chosen “mutuality” in order to highlight Fr Johns 
emphasis on the relationality of spiritual direction. The elder and 
disciple are two people who live in a continual to and fro, a recipro¬ 
cal awareness and acknowledgement of faults and of need, of sin in 
fact, as well as a sharing in hope and in resurrection through Christ 
(cf. 5-12 and 52-53). “Freedom” is a constant theme in both the 
patristic and the spiritual literature, and Chryssavgis underlines it 
at several points (e.g., 104-7). True Christian direction of another 
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never bruises his or her freedom, for it is the latter which is the mark 
par excellence of the imago dei, and so also of the capax dei, the very 
capacity for union with God in Christ through obedience to the 
divine will as exercised by “a robust, healthy will” of one’s own 
(125). The education of the will, precisely of freedom, is the central 
element of the spiritual fathers task. “Love” the glue, the motor, 
and the raison d’etre of Christian obedience as understood in the 
tradition. One obeys one’s father, counsellor, physician, and friend 
because one trusts him, and indeed is bound up with him in a rela¬ 
tionship of profound intimacy, a relationship whose boundaries 
exceed the limits of death and so anticipate the life of the world to 
come (see 52-3, 55-6, and 94). Clearly, such intimacy and inten¬ 
sity create the possibility—and on occasion the sad fact—of fright¬ 
ful misuse and abuse. Here we should note the emphasis that tradi¬ 
tion places on a fifth word, apatheia, which signals a graced 
freedom from acquisitive, “interested” love or passion, and the 
capacity—in Chris —love as God loves, who makes his sun shine 
on the righteous and unrighteous alike. All four (or five) words 
figure essentially in Fr John’s explanation of obedience and, taken 
together, point therefore to that virtue as denoting the “dynamic, 
internal transfiguration of conscience” (125). 

My summary does not of course do justice to the wealth of mate¬ 
rials, distinctions, and thought that Fr John has put into this book, 
but it does give some idea of the remarkable—and remarkably rare 
— nature of the true elder or staretz. For my own part, I would like 
to add my certain conviction that the author is not just dependent 
on ancient texts for his portrait. He is also drawing on his acquain¬ 
tance with a living model, on someone whom he has himself met 
and in light of whom he reads the ancient writers. I do not think 
that I am exaggerating here, nor transferring onto him my own 
“hermeneutic,” since this is the same lens that I, too, bring to read¬ 
ing the Fathers. In the four terms I highlighted in the preceding 
paragraph, we have a sketch of the pedagogy of Fr Aimilianos. Nor 
is he present in just those four words. Time and again throughout 
this book I caught echoes of my own experience with him, and I am 
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sure of Fr John’s as well. On page after page, I could hear him. This 
is not accidental. It is the mark of our common father, who left us 
both free; whose aim it was to make us—and all his charges—free, 
children of God and “sons of the resurrection,” and who, by 
impressing on us through word and (more often) deed his under¬ 
standing of Christian freedom, stamped us indelibly with his mark. 
Doubtless, neither of us—and I for sure do not—measure up to 
this resemblance, but we are both signed with it, and it is reflected 
in what we write and in how we understand Christianity itself. 

What then is the sign of true spiritual direction, of the genuine 
spiritual father (or mother)? It is nothing more nor less, I think, 
than the likeness of Christ, indeed of the presence of Christ. One 
becomes Christ for another or, better, one allows Christ to act 
through oneself for another. On the other end of the relationship, 
one is to receive another as Christ, to discern him in the other’s 
words and acts. Obviously, such a relationship demands a great 
deal from both parties, but especially from the one who would 
assume the “form” of Christ for the other. The ancient literature is 
full of warnings about seeking this role, and rightly so. It ought to 
be daunting, and it should never come about as the result of one’s 
own initiative. Again, I recall Fr Aimilianos’ frequent insistence, 
after I had “transferred” my allegiance to him (see 121-22 on 
“transference”), on the priority of Christ Jesus, and his very great 
care not to let my enthusiasm for him become idolatrous. This is in 
marked contrast to the sorrows and griefs Fr John deals with in his 
last two chapters, all of which stem from misuse of authority and 
abuse of freedom. 

By now it should be clear, I think, that I recommend this book. I 
have some quibbles with it, but I shall not go into them here. I do 
not think they are that important, but I do think that the book’s 
subject matter is of the highest importance. The reader will be 
obliged to work a bit in order to get at the heart of things. I did not 
find Fr John’s occasionally aphoristic style easy going, and it took 
me a while to get a sense of the shape of his book and see how it all 
fits together. But it does fit together, by and large, and what it dis- 
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closes is the shape of sanctity and, by extension, of sanctity’s oppo¬ 
site. Here are the “two ways,” the way of beatitude and the way of 
perdition. How frightfully easy it is for the one to turn into the 
other. How great are the dangers, and how great our need for vigi¬ 
lance and care, both for and in ourselves, and in our Church’s life. 
But still, there is the assurance of Christ, and the fact that he has 
risen and breathed on and in us. He offers us true life and liberty. 
Shall we not take him up on the offer? 

— Alexander (Golitzin) 
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